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The firs-?: attempts to summarize the observations, concerns, 
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a general vocational education perspective to the concept o 
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Foreward^. 



The Office of Vocational Education Research (OVER) was estabiished in 
1978 wIthiQ the Department of Vocatfonai and Technical Education, College of 
Education, University of Illinois at Urbana-rChampalgn. One of the missions 
of OVER is to expand Impact on researchers and professional communities 
through seminars, .workshops, at)d conferences. OVER also assists in the 
sharing and publication of oytcomes resulting Yrom these activities. 

In an Effort to meet this goal; the Office of Vocational Education Re- 
search each year sponsors the Rypert N. Evans Symposium on Vocationally 
Eduction. The symposium hdd on Apr if 21 and 22, 1980 ^was an Interdlscl-*' 
plinary ''consideration of "Productivity in the Workforce: A Search for Per- 
spectives." This topic was addressed through a series of presentations and 
discussions whici^ first defined productivity by focu^ng on economic, 'social 
and worker views ag6 then discussed, ways to enhance productivity by ex- 
amining the topics of "Increasing Productivity In the Small Business Sector," 
"Women and Productivity," "Productivity and the Handicapped," and "Con- 
cepts In Curriculum' Related, to Productivity." 

The presenters and. participants included experts from the fidds of 
Vocational and Techr)i^cat Education, Family and Consumer Economics, Business 
Administration, Educational Policy Studies, Occupational Education, Sociology, 
Special Education, Economics. Labor and Industrial Relations and Sodal Work. 
Partkipants represented tKe ' University of Illinois at Orbana-Champaign, 
University of Mlsso,^ri, Chicago State University, Western Illinois University, 
Eastern Illinois University, Governors State University, Southern Illinois 
University, and f;^orthern lllinols University, as well as the llllnols State 
Chamber of Commerce, the Twin City Federation, of Labor, the Illinois Com- 
muniCy College B<^rd, the Illinois State Board of Education, the Illinois State 
Advisory Council on Adult, Vocational and Technlcalr. Education, the llltnois 
Board of Higher Education, ahd the American Vocational Association. 

* Tl^is'^nonograph, "edited by James A. \each with the assistance of Ms. 
0elJ|»le' Nelson, repr,esents one outcome of the. second Rupert N. Evans Sym- 
pos^m. l{~ Is hopea tnat this document Will spur additional tnought and 
%llak)gtie onT the \pp\c of productivity ahd that the Individuals, professions and 
the nation may benefit in sorhe way. * » , . 
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Preface 



«Thls monograph is contemtd with th« topic of productivity In the work- 
force. The papers presented represent an ettempt to bring together the ^ 
thinking of Individuals from various fields of study on the topic The papers 
were presented at the 1980 Rupert N. Evans Symposium on Vocational Educa- 
tlOh conducted April 21 and 22 at the University »of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
paign. 

* Understanding more clearly the concept of Worker productivity and, in 
fact, trying to Improve the productivity of the workforce has In many ways 
been a continuing theme for the Department of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois. Numerous major r^earch projects and re- 
lated activities have In some yi/ay t>een linked to the concept. Research identi- 
fying the survival ^ kills needed by workers^ to maintain occupations success* 
fully and research 'related to .entrepreneurship education are two recent ex- 
amples. The topic of worker productivity is linked In many facets to other 
projects and research cur(;ently underway in thui department such as job 
creation and economic development and small busings and CBTA linl<age.' The 
topic for this monograph may be considered as an outgrowth of these related 
research, activ^ivs. . 

The first set of papers In the monograph is concerned witfi defining pro-* 
ductivityMn a broad sense. To this end, p^ers are presented which address 
the topic from an economic, social, and worker perspective. A second set of 
papers Is concerned with enhancing productivity by concentrating on specific 
subgroups of the nation's population. Each of the papers In both sets was 
presented at ^e" conference and is followed by ^a reaction which was also 
presented. Finally, two papers are included as a* conclusion. The first at- 
tempts to summarize the observations, Concerns, and recommendations included, 
among the preceding papers The second lends a general voc^ional education 
perspective to the concept of worker productivity. 

My appreciation is extended to those who ^contributed papers to the mono- 
graph in a timely manner, to those who attended the conference and added 
vltallty^^and dimension to the discussion sessions, and to Debbie Nelson for her 
exper^ technical editorial work on the monograph. ^ 

As Is the case with most publications, this monograph does not provide 
answers or Information' concerning all aspects pf the topic. . In addition, there 
is not always agreement expressed on the topic at hand by different writers. 
/However, one message comes through, clearly in each of the papers: the 
productivity of the workforce is of crucial Importance^ Psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, educators, and people from countless other fields are joining economists ■ 
to observe, analyze, and grappJe with the theories and realities of produc*^ 
tlvity. . . . 4 ' 

The need to learq more about productivity' In the workforce is great. If 
this monograph serves to inspire its readers to add to our limited knowledge of 
the topic, It will have served Its purposed . ^ " ^ ... * 
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Opening Remarks to Symposium Participants . 

■ / • ■ 

' ' * Rupert N. Evans/ 

/< " • 

The title of this conference could very well have been "Enhancl/ig Pro- 
ductlvlty tn a SocletyMh^t Values Social, Geographic, Occupational and other 
Types of Mobilltj^.'^ I am very pleased to see that there are really two parts 
to the conference—the first addresses the question, I .believe, "wHat is pro- 
ductivity?" and ^he second addresses the question, "HoW can and how should . 
vocational education attempt to affe\jt productivity?" 

* Most vocational educators do not read much abo|it prx>ductlvity . We are, 
however, reading and learning from comments such^as the following: 1) 
productivity is increasing at a much Jower rate than we had become accus- 
tomed to in this country; 2) we ^need greater produttlvity to survive, Iq the 

JMernatioqal market place* 3) we do not l^now how to Increase productivity in 
the service sector; -4) productivity of universitys^co'essors, among others, is 
actually going down;<> 5) young people have so ntfle productivity that we ^ 
cannot afford to pay them XHe gr^inimum wage; 6> the be'st time to train work- 
ers is during a recession" when they are not eng^ed in productive work; 7). 

V many people think that vpcat^ional ^ucation. Ps designed to prepare docile 
employees who will work for substandard wages end never question production 
standards; 8) the schools ought to teach their students the basics and em- 
ployers will teach them the skills they nee^ to be productive; 9) we have, 
information that indicates that vocational education graduates, on the average, 
havfe lower hourly earnings, but higher annual earnings than comparable* 
stUdenU in other curricula, and that these annual earnings are higher r^l^- 
tively than the hourly earnings because vocational education graduates fiave 
less unemployment and shorter ^periods of unemployment; and 10) job satisv 
faction and worker productivity are-uncorrelateds- 

Vocational educators have an intuitive^eeling that vocational education 
should, can, and does enhance productivity. Unfortunately, 1t is pretty 
much iust ah Intuitive feeling. We do not really^ a^k ourselves, "What kinds 
of pro3uctlvltyr" Are we talking about Individual, group, corporate, state, 
national or global productivity? We do. not know much about the relationship 
between age' and productivity and when vocltipnal, education interacts best 
with age. There Is a good deal of evidence, thit, by some sUndards, voca- 
tional education In the high school does Tfet Wor.k nearly as well as vocational 
education in the community college. With the change in age distribution of 
the population, the question of age and productivity and education, the 
Interaction of these, becomes more impqrtant than ever. 

We have a sense that productivity ought to be Increased, but npt at, all 
cost^, reccfgnlzing that we do not know just what the costs ^are. It seems to 
me that this conference will help us all to go beyond the Intuitive level In 
which we can just have a deep feeling that Vocational education shoul^, carv 
and doCi enhance productivity. We have « sense that there must be some 
' ways In which we can enhance productivity morfi than we are doing now, 
^ However, we want to be sure, as we move to enhance productivity, that we 
do not destrovOother things that we .value. I aip looWng ^forward to learning 
a great deal in the next two days. • ' 
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Defining Productivity: Economic Views 

David Stevens 



Productivity Is ...of interest tx> many kinds of people... who ^ 
differ In needs and objectives/ In 'propensity to assume/ In 
level of sophistication, and In standards regarding the 
rigorous use of numbers, algebra, or calculus. < ^ 

Throughout my career, I have known administrators, men of ^ - 
affairs, scholars, joumallsts,i assorted clients, and others 
who had no patience for the subtleties of measurement art-- y ' 
until the numbers that they clutched disappointed their own 
preconceptions and interests. The lesson is clear: , wK^ 
surts with 'technical* aspects of measurement moves ttfward 
the sociological; whou sUrts with the sociological moves' ' 
toward the 'technical/ 



'.Introduction 

ProducUvity, simply suted, Is a relationship * between outputs and re- 
source inp4||> Production depends upon the quantity -and quality of inputs 
used, and the ^ficiency with which they are applied. Efficiency measurement 
requires, a definable and ^recognizable input-output relation.- |t will become 
clear as definition^ are irttroduced that some alleged productivity measures are 
nothing of the kind. This problert may be serious. If uninformed, measure- 
ment of the wrong factors providing a- misleading estimate of the actual pro- 
ductive process. 

The» remainder of this paper covers three fundamenUi aspects of pro- 
ductivity analysis: concepts, measurement issues, and a brief consideration 
of causal forces. 

.^Productivity Concepts 

The concept of total productivity relates measured output to all the 
Inputs used in producing It. This concept Js largely a post-Wodd war 11 
phenomenon linked to , the study of sources of economic growth. A more 
familiar productivity concept relates output to just one major input, e.g., 
labor or capital equipment, producing la partial productivity estljpate. 

The toncept of an Input-output relation, or production function^ Involves 
real resource terms. Inputs "are, by definition, used up In the production 
process. For some analytical purposes, cpmparabillty among dissimilar input 
and output units must be. accomplished^ Expression of all units In dollar 
values involves assumptions about relationships between observed or imputed 
prices and -real resource characteristics .at a given ilme, and the sUbillty of 
.thes^ relationships In comparisons at different times. 

'^2'-j,3'he partial productivity concept that receives the most attention is labor 
productivity, "but there are many labor productivity measures. Output can be 
related to the number of Individuals engaged In the productive, process,* the 
^number of hours paid for, the number of hours actually committed to produc- 
tloh, or any of these terms adjusted for qualitative changes In the human 
resources contributed. It sj^puid be obvious that the choice of concept Is 
likely to affect the resulting jjroductlvity estimate derived. 

T\ <■ 

Any partial productivity measure expresses the combined Influence of a 
number of causal forces on the Inpgt-output relation, "such as changes In 
technology, substitution of one factor for another, utilization of caoacity, 
layout and flowtpf material, the skill levels and the efforts of the work for£e', 
and managerial .and organizational skills.'^ * 

Productivity estimates are usually presented In .the form'of comparison at 
different' times (rates of change) *or among comparable units at a designated 
time (differences in productivity levels.) These rates of change or differ- 
ences are derived from the estimated inputroutput ratios, which are inirfh 
dependent upon the definitions chosen. • ^ --^^ 



Productivity meatures" should "not reflect the effectiveness of the prod- 
ucts or. services produced Jn .satisTying individual, organizational pr social 
goab. This distinction is of partjcular Importance m the^ervice sectors/ 
both public and private, in which -deflnltlpn of ouput is fraught with prob-, 

Me^^uref^ent issues 

The basic measurement problem is to develop practical counterparts for 
the theoretiqal princi^es introduced above. Output and input estimation 
issues are examined separately. % ' ^ ^ 

Outtftjt. The fundamental problem here is to develop ^ compatible esti- 
mates ofreal product. The higher the unit of aggregation, the higher is the 
probability that measurement errors will cancel one another. At the industry 
level, detailed product data are frequently unavailable, changes m product or 
service quality Are not recorded, and the introduction ot new products or 
services and other compositional changes are not exhibitedr 

Input . Extraordinary efforts have been made to adjusl labor Inputs to^ 
reflect qualitative charnges that have occurred over ^ time . One approach 
involves weighting industry person-hours by average hourly earnings in each 
industry, based on the assumption that earnings differentials reflect produc- 
tivity differences This Is a con^roveP^sial premise at beit. An alternative 
approach adjusts for changes in the«ag^, sex and educational composition of 
the workforce. Again, the tenuous nature of the links among education, skill 
embodiment, and the application of these skills jn a work setting remain a 
topic of great interest to professional studehts of labor marKet processes. 
There are also many other measurement problems associated with incomplete 
coverage, difficulties in accounting for production Versus management contri- 
butions, and unevenness in degrees* of labor utilization. 

Causal Forces ' ^ 

• , One of the important short-term determinants of productivity is tj|e rate 
Qf capacity utilization; partial productivity estimates for labor being specially 
sensitive to cyclical fluctuations in utilization rates., A second important 
short-term productivity factor is the Rapidity with which new technologies are^ 
integrated into production processes. A third short-term productlvjty factor^ 
involves the extent to which labor productivity (efficiency) devils (rom a 
realizable norm; a measure that appears to exhibit a cyclical pattern i Of 
course, the rate of- Investment in human and capital resourced varies cyclic- 
ally too/ introdudng' a fourth sho^-^term force that affects productivity. 

Among^the importartt secular for'^es that Influence productivity, perhaps 
the most fundamental is simply the conimV^ent of research and development 
resources tQ pursuit of inn6vative advance, both technological and organlza- 
'tio^al. This commitment should be interpreted to cover both tangible and 
(rruingible investments. Another, long-term force that allows productivtty 
improvement is economics of scale;, i.e., advantages from specialization that 
derive from expansion of markets and technological breakthroughs. 

The remaining half o^ this paper explores recent trends in partial labor 
productlvfty, building upon the terms and concepts Introduced up to this 
point. The following excerpts from a Joirrt Economic Committee Print, 
authored by John W. Kendrick,^^rovide an apph)priate starting place: 

^ Actually, monopolistic and' restrictive practices by manage- 
ments and labor unions, and market interventions by govern- 
,ments, create distortions ^n the allocatipn of resources. ' 
Thus, changes in institutional forces and practices affect 
productivity. Further, the market is not perfect so that the 
mix of investments and capital, and distribution of the labor 
force, are generally suboptimal. The problem is compounded 
by the frictions and- tags in adjusting factor supplies to 
changes in relative demands due, to changes in technology / " 
and other dynamic forces. Th;jSt^more rapid adjustments to 
change could raise productivity:. 




It IS difficult to quantify the effects of the various causal 
- forces on ^productivity change. Even if all the significant 
f<irces can"* be identified and measured, jt is still hard to 
disentanale the effects of the several variables, since they 
'interact. 

Untih recently, transitory forces and traditional cyclical patterns have 
been appealed to when the dismal productivity, record of the I970's has been 
explained. The change in dem<5graphit composition of the labor forc«, which 
brought large ngmbers of young people and somewhat older women with little 
prior work exper*ience into the production process, \s usually invoked as a 
mafDr cause of declining estimates of labor productivity. Since other writers 
w*ll address this topjc directly, I will not dwell on it at this time. 

< A second. economic force that has been identified as a major conicibutor 
to the productivity pr;pblem is a declining rat» of capital formation. One 
particularly imptjrtant aspect of this factor is the extent to which current 
measurement procedures fail to reflect an increased rate of capiUl o'bsoles- 
cence attributable to thfe rapid rise in energy costs, which alters the^onomlc 
viability of the existing capital stock. ,A related*issue in accurate measure- 
ment of capital formation is to develop procedures that distinguish between 
capital that contributes directly to measured output and that which is devoted 
to compliance with governmenUl mandates associated with environmenul pro- 
tection"-and occupational health and safety measures. In each of the three 
cases cited it would be expected that the estimated capiul stock oversUtes 
that whidh is actually available for productive applicatio/i. , Finally, tapitat 
form^tibn is affected by inflation, as well as. Influencing the i-ate of increase 
in prices. There is no consensus among economists about ^hese complex 
causal chains. One imporUnt force cjerives 'from 'the IncreasecT risk of in- 
vestment decisions that has been blamed on the unpredictable behavior of the 
Congress and governmental agencies. This topic is examined in greater detail 
m' a 'more general context in the final section of this paper. ^ - ^ 

A recent partisan statement on productivity concludes that our produc--* 
tjvity probl^s are "...in good part illusory , largely transitdry , and certainly 
' curable... . The points made are that what might have been labor force 
composition problems in the I970's will 'l>ecome strengths In the I980's, that 
output measures have not reflected the social benefits of regulatory mandates 
(and that there is a one-time element to these investments anyway,) and that 
avoiding recessions is the surest way to cure the productivity malady. 

Research Directions 

Let us turn to the specific conoferns of this symposium: development of 
et basis for c6operative research on the topic of productivity. A common bond 
among those -of us in this room Is la professional commitment to improve- our 
undersUnding of how human potential can b^'ernianced, and how this poten- 
tial can be realized to the benefit ^f both the individual and society!" We are 
.at a^ery primitive level m our current undersUnding of either aspect of the 
issue. / « . 

One important manifestation of the volatile economic events of the-l970's 
has -been an mcr^pased. sense of urgency among.* the owners o) capital re- 
sources anti the inc*jrt)bents in many jobs to insulate themselves from the 
vagaries of. the^e e>«;*ernal events. What institutional innovations have these 
groups created to acl^ve the desired insulation? We are the dnes who should 
be addressing this Question. Among the highest priority iten)s on this agen- 
da, I would include fhe following research studfes: 

• WhJtMTorces really influent employee motivation? It is 
my understanding that there is no consensus about this 
matter^ 

• Relat&d to ^the motivation topic, what are the tradeoffs 
between ^ enYianced re'source mobility and the conse- 

* quence« of iconomtc insecurity? 

^ ; • /Under- what circumstances can skill enhancement occur 

^ beyond the boundaries of the production process itself? ' 



• How imporUnt is team productivity relative to produc- 
, tivlty embodied" in individuals that is separable fro^^^the 
productive setting itsejf? 

Underlying each of these questions is the premise that human and organi- 
zational behavior* has noX^changed in any fundamenUl way in the past decade; 
the rules of the game have changed, and we have not done a very good.jqb 
of tracing the behav'iorll consequences of these new rules. .1 conclude witK 
several examples from my own observations that illustrate why such tmpor- 
^nce is placed on 'this monitoring function. 

What are the productivity consequences of temporary help qrganizatiort^J 
This industry has grown by extraordinary, proportions in recent years. 
Why? What causal paths flow from the development cf an external temporary 
source of human resources to the motivation ot incumbent employees? Indeed, 
to what extent has there been a substitution of external resources for intern- o 
al commitments? What are the "hold-harmless" manifesUtions of the Umpprary 
help industry with regard to equal opportunity, affirmative action, and tradi- 
tional patterns of career development; l.,e., employee equity? 

What are the productivity consequences of government employment and 
training programs? TO what extenV are these programs viewed as self-con- 
Ulned alternatives to unsubsidized employment in the public or private sec- • 
■tors, rather than as a stepping-stone into either of the latter sectors? Under 
what circum'stances is participation in aa employment op training program 
stigmatizing, thereby creating a possibility that a participant's life-chances to 
contribute productivity are diminished, not enhanced? Related to U\e issue of 
team productivity: For whom, and under what circumsUnces is external skill 
preparation an Important determinant of subsequent labor market performance. 

t 'Conclude by resUting a theme that many of you have heard me^offer 
on' previous occasions: What difference would it make if we knew more; i.e., 
understood the deUrminants 'Of workforce productivity? First, the basis for 
discussion could be shifted from a heavy emphasis on measurement to 
more focused concerns with Institutional Impacts on organizational and <WdWldu 
al behavior. Second, It would be clearer who the actual and potential win- 
ners and loser's from particular Institulional arrangements are now and would 
be under alternative circumstances."* This clarity would make partisan 
advocacy more difficult to pursue. If the facts are inconsistent with ine 
.•desired scenario. And finally^ knowing more about insytutional processes 
may Itself increase productivity directly by enhancing^ thefefficiency of ^utili- 
zation of existing resources, both tangible and InUnglbje. || 
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. , , • DEFINING PRODUCTIVITY: EdONOMiC VIEWS 

^ ohjy B. Parrish • 

As an Introduction, Professor Stevens ha9 Ulked about not only concepts 
f.witJ"®"'!?'!®"^^^"^ ^"'^ '"^"V involved Tn the produc- 

iLJi^*^'*''^ '"^^''^ """^b^'* 30, 40, 50/and more. So we 

cannot really discuss very many of them. What I wou<d like to do is make a 
few comments on Just two of the causal factors that Professor Stevens men- 

the second^ is the problem of rising unit costs due to hours paid for, but not 
worked. I think both of these are deeply involved in our productivity prob- 
LIUhmJ^'! a knowledgeable audience, so I do not have to spell out our 
productivity problem. We havje a big one and it is getting worse. We en- 
Joyed an annual increase in productivity, output for man hours, around three 

?t.J.H th"t ^^Tf ^u'^f^"' <^<>«" two percent and 

stayed that way until the early i970's. in the last five years, we have been 

- ■ f ^ u"^ P^".""^ '"^ '"^ V"'* ^« ^ one percent annual In- 

crease. Meanwhile our competitors have been mainuining four, five, six, and 

^ . con^rnue'd'rworfen^ competitive position has 

' th. industrial countries, as you well know, we are at 

the bottom. Let me turn to the point about capital formation. I think this is 

„ the key. other factors are important, but the center of the productivity 
problem rs the decline In our ratio of tapital to labor supply.* 

You can plow a field with a team of oxen and you can get a procluctlvitv 
" I^t*?; « increase the effectiveness of the productivity rate by 

getting i>etter and stronger oxen? Sure. You can. develop a harder steel 
EILT' ^^^caXe the driver mfire. You aan improve his attitude and 

f rVZ'r!^S' Can you use women? Handicapped? Children? Part time help? 
tl/r^nr ^M.r o oA ^u" P""* '"^ P***P'® a "ew SCO horsepower 

tr^rtlf ""'^ y<»" to have a produc- 

tivity rate that is 30 to one. Now the latter operatbr may have a poor ,tt|- 

- ' I M *K ''^'L ^! ^.^'^ " "n see well enough to head 

toward the enc^ of the row. Wou ca^ put someone with very little education 
' r.TiPtu!^^" tractors. You can use a very young or a very old pe7son. 
A ot of things affect productivity and they can all be rather modest or poor, 
but if you have a high capital-labor ratio, that is a new 500 horsepower 
tractor and a 20 plow shears plowing behind, you will have a high produc- 
tivity rate. This is the key. ^ ^ h'w«u^ 

The fact is, in this country, our ratio of capiui stock to labor is deterf- 
orating. It is In trouble. There are so many different ways to measure this. 

A aa" ^^'^^^ estimate places the value of capiUl at about 

tiv^nn ^*"*'? "t'«» has steadily declined beloW 

W,D00. That does not tell the whole story, because If you make allowance 
for the wearing out of plant and equipment you c6me up with a ratio of net to 
gross investment Our best ratio was^fn 1966 at 36 percent. , It has declined 
\ iA ^r*:®" J," an^ probably last year went down to somewhere around 

P®'*^^?^- have simPly failed to invest enough. We have shifted* from a 
^ '»Pr°^""'*^ edonomy to a- consumer's economy which is not reinvesting at a 
^high enough rate. And this is related to what hks happened to our personal 
savings. - - , 

Between 1950 and 1975, personal savings as ^percent of national Income 
fluctuated between five and 10 percent. It reached a peak of nine percent in 
1976, and has declined steadily since then. The last two quarters of last 
,year it was down to less than 3.5 percent. Meanwhile, while our savings rate 
has been declining, Japan has held steady at 22 percent, France at 16, West 
Germany at 14, and we are down below five. Corporations- in this country 
are not saving much anymore. Between 1961 and 1965 we had an Investment 
fjoom following John F. Kennedy's income policy in which we had Ux cuts and 
- ^ inyesfment tax credits which generated corporate isaVlngs, and cash flow with 
very little 't>ort;pwing.* Last year the corporate sector had -to borrow 110 
billion dollars. This means that corporations have simply ceaW to create 
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their own savings. The cost of this borrowing has been skyrocketing and I 
would not be a bit surprised if within the next six months we see some very 
big companies, some very big bannfi and some very big savirigs and loan 
firms go bankrupt. o 
* 

;^J^ecently Japan closed a steel plant because they considered it obsolete. 
It^s' productivity rat^ was 260 tons per man year for employee. Now that was 
low compared to the 860 tons for the average of the Japanese steel industry. 
In the United States, our rate was 290 tons for the ^hole industry. They 
close them down at the 260 ton rate.- We are not competitive. We have allowed 
the industry to become obsolete In the United States automobile industry's 
Chevrolet assembly lines ,^ a conveyor belt Is about a thousand yards long. 
Employees are elbow to elbow. One of the big problems is boredom. 
Japan, the Toyota engine plant does not have a single employee on the as- 
sembly line Castings come in at one end and the finished engines come out 
n the other. All the work is done by robots. Our assembly lines are not 
competitive. Japanese capital is being turned over in eight or nine years. 
Ours is closer to 20 years. Th>»y are reducing the average age of their 
capital stocks. We are not. Every year'' they gain an additional advantage. 
Why** Because we have a consumer's economy and they have a producers' 
economy. They spend little on social services. We spend a great deal. But 
they are outcompeting us in every product in which they wish 46 concentrate 
their efforts and their capital. 

North of the Border, in Canada, 35 p^rient of 4he steel facilities have 
been built since 1d7(y In the United States,' 11 percent have been built since 
1970, In Canada, they are replacing their plants within 20 years. The 
average in the United' States is about 40 years. The lasV new steel mill built 
in the North Americas since I960 was built in Canada, / could go on and on , 
about this, but .the fact is we have discouraged savings and encouraged . 
consumption. We* have discouraged investments. We have encouraged con- 
sumption and It is catching up with us. We are falling farther and farther 
bef^ind. Domestically, real wages are notarising anymore. They are certain 
to go down unless we improve our competitive^>osition. 

Jhere were two things I wanted to comment on. One was thi^^roblet^a^ 
of capitar labor patio and the other was Professor Steven's point that we are 
beglnrting . to pay for time not worked. This has become a^ very serious 
problem. I think it is of great concern; I will illustrate it from the automo- 
bile industry. In ^969, the average General Motors worker was paid about 
$6.00 an hour for a 2,000 hour^ year. This yielded about $12,000 annually. 
By 1979, the average worker was earning $14.00 an hour or $28,000 for, 
assuming, a 2,000 hour year. At the encj of the current thre^ryear contract, 
that is, looking ahead to 1982, the average GM worker will be paid a (ittle 
under $20.00 an hour, or $36,000 a year. Now also at the end of the current " 
contract', the average GM worker will be entitled to full pay. for 25 days of 
vacation, personal needs, birthdays, weddings, and bereavement pay. Then 
add to this 6ight legal paid holidays and seven days at Christmas for not 
working. Add another seven to 10 days off during model changeover and 
this adds up to between 47 and 50 days 'of full pay for not working. As- 
^suming a work year of 261 days, this means the GM workers will get full pay 
for not working 18 percent of the time. Thirty years ago GM workers worked 
nearly 12 months for 12 month's pay. By 1982 they^wlll be working only 
months for 12 months pay. I made just a rough extrapolation of thes^ two^ ' 
trends. I projected the last three contracts in terms of hourly pay^ssumin^ 
a full work year,^ Then I extrapolated downward this ratio of hours^aidfor 
versus hours not worked and I came out with the rough estimate that bylHe 
year 2020, GM workers will be paid $110,000.00 a year for not working at all. 
Now you all say that is ridiculous. I agree, but I only call your attention to 
the fact that thjs is a trend in the United States, and it is very^ very cost- 
ly- 

You may have social^qchiev.ement, but what good is that going to do you 
when Xhb plant shuts dowo? And this is going to continue because the auto- 
mobile UAW leaders say that at the end of the present contract, "We're going 
to be battling for more and more time to be paid fo\ without working." The 
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recent Caterpillar contract provides for bereavement pay. If your arandchlid 
passes away, you get a day or two off with pay. But this has been extended 
m the last contract to parents. If something happens to them, you get off. 
Y6u get paid, it has also been extended to grandparents. It has also been, 
in tne last contract extended to stepparents if they remarry. So It goes. I 
can only point out that Japanese workers work 96 or 97 percent of the time 
for a full day s pay. And^we are working only 80 perceht of the time with 
full p^y Our. unit costs may be soclallyr desirable and leisure'^is a great 
expectation, but we are losing our competitiveness and In the world markets^ 

IJIh. ^r>w """"i^^u- ' ^'"r ^" ^'•^ concerned about the decline in 

productivity and this conference has been devoted to those whose speciali- 
zation IS m vocational education. You cannot expect too much if our capiUl 
labor ratio goes down. We have a consumption society in which we are pay- 
mg people for not working. You cannpt blame the failures of vocational 
educators for the steady decline in productivity in this country. As a matter 
Of fact It may be that your work has slowed the decline. So you cannot 
expect miracles unless somehow we turn this problem around and we once 
again do as we did 2S years ago, move along vyith a producer's economy and 
not a consumer's etonomy. Can we do this? I do not know. I am skeptical. 

am doubtful, i doubt if unions are going to give up any of thelrMeisure. 
I think they are going to press fqr more of it. It would Uke five, six, qr 
°^ constraint, of real sacrifice. ' I am not sure that our 
people are prepared to make the sacrifice. It would Uke a consensus. I am 
not sure that we can arrive at a consensus, but i cerUlnly admire ali of you 
for doing what you can to improve productivity at a time when our environ- 
ment IS srmply not very favorable. 
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Defining Productivity: Social Views 



Bernard Karsh 



TKe title assigned to this session presented formidably problems. It 
provided both a luxurious- grant of freedom and a difficult problem in self- 
discipline. The problem, of course, was hoW to approach the question of 
"social views" when discussing productivity. I have chosen explore a very 
current aspect of the general issue,, worker productivity in relation to general 
decline in national productivity principally in manufacturing industry. I seek 
to provide an overview of the general problem of social and managerial ideolo- 
gies about worker productivity within the framework of the American experi- 
ence presented in an historical and cross-national context. In general, my 
approach draws heavily upon the work, of Reinhard Bendix in his seminal 
study of work and authority In industry. 

For the greater part of the last several centuries, the relation between 
workers and productivity posed no special economic, social or mtelleptual 
problem. Only with the development of* the factory system and industrial 
enterprise did workers and productivity become problems for owners and, 
later on,<i managers. Early puriUns saw workers as idle, given to immoral 
Ideas and conduct and generajiy lacking In virtue. Their own salvation lay In 
persistent hard work in pursuit of a calling. The social Darwinists dismissed 
t(iem as inferior cnaatures who had failed to succeed in the struggle for 
success and the proof was their inferior sutus« They betame "problems" 
with the scientific management of F. W. Taylor*^ and the ideologies which 
followed. These were ushered in by the growth of large-scale mass produc- 
tion industry and can be seen as managerial strategies designed to control the* 
behavior of workers with consequent effect on productivity. 

Taylor's scientific management can be thought of as a strategy that 
separated planning from performance at the shop level. Taylor asserted that 
neither th^ manager nor the worker should legitimately exercise authority 
over the planning of the work prpcess since neither could understand the 
"schence" of work and the design of work systems. Between them he placed 
the industrial engineer, a certified expert who made decisions about how 
tasks were to be accomplished and work was to be done. As Be*\dlx has 
pointed out, Taylor stripped not only the worker of some of his control over 
the jc^, but he also stripped the manager of some of his managerial func- 
tions. Some managers, for example, insisted that scientific management 
deprived them of th^e essential manageriat function of engendering loyalty and 
originality among workers. The accomplishment of this task, without arguing 
whether or not it is indeed an -essential managerial function, has" become even 
"more problematic at least since the end of World War I. Since the 1920's the 
American worker has represented a far more articulate and educated force 
than had ever before been present in industry, a result of a great revolution 
in th| American educational sVstem, beginning about the turn of the cen- 
tury. How to tnVih the loyalty ^nd cooperation of such a labor force and 
thereby increase Its productivity was a prok^lem which Taylor's scPentific 
management neither pretended to grapple with MMr saw as a major issue in 
organization af^authority or production management^ 

Scientific iiianagement implied a thepry of social coersion through engi- 
neering. It proposed to structure t^e work pifce and accomplish Its purpose 
through ordering and forbidding. Whichever directive it was, it was to be 
issued by specialist whose competence and authority would not be ques- ^ 
tloned because It represented the new science of rational decision-making In 
the factory. >lt mattered not at all that the general cultural and social rela- 
tions in the larger society were sharply ^t odds with the reality of authori- 
tarian relations at work. The new specialists were now responsible for direc- 
ting the work force in accord with the new science of management. 

Yet, despite the efforts of the scientific managers, (or perhaps because 
of them), workers refused t^^Mjfme trte kind of cooperators management 
sought in the effort to improfl^Kjuctivlty. The noost strident proponents 
of Tylorism gave way to a n^H^Re kind to wrfi-kers*^ Ideology in the l920's. 
A wave of paternalism characterized the new era. While it had been assumed 
from the days of Adam Smith that the masses of men were motivated byjsco-' 
nomic -self- interest, It now appeared tttat neither Taylor's engineers nor the 
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workers themselves really knew enough to maximize their potentials but had to 
be helped along by the managers who would show tbem the way. The mana- 
gers! were very much aided by the new vocational psychology which had been 
developed as a result of the program of intelligence testing in the army 
during World War I. The problem was to test for individual traits, interpret 
tho^^ traits, classify the characteristics of the job and then guide the indlvi- 
dufip^ntd the job for which he was demonstrably fitted. * * 

This development was entirely compatible with the growing specialization 
of work in industry at large and, of course, with the notion that work, in . 
the first instance, was, an ennobling experience and. even a religious duty. 
During the 1920's, as Bendix documents, it was said by some employers that 
in exchange for their open-handed cooperation, workers demanded recognition ^ 
for themselves in terms of an equality of worth with their employers. They 
wanted to take pride m their work; they were becoming alienated and needed 
to feel that their jobs involved a constructive career; they wanted to have a 
recognized status within industry and needed to feel that they contributed 
significantly to its success. Others procfaimed that workers needed a sense 
of ownership If tfjey were to achieve their fullest efficiency. Schemes of 
profit-sharing and stock ownership came into vogue. 

A major complaint of the critics of capitalism and the factory system has 
long been the increase of specialization and especially of repetitive work, a 
complaint heard through most of the 19th century as well as now. It was, 
and is, said that these developments led to a loss of worker individuality an^l 
creativity, there had to be found some way to restore the interest in crafts- 
manship of an earlier time and to elicit the contrifiution of the worker's intel- 
ligence on behalf of management and productivity. Since it was difficult to, 
in fact, enlist the creative ct^tributions of workers in the design of the work 
place, managers could at least attempt to create a sense of satisfaction among 
employees. What in fact was being said is that if work holds no interest, at 
least show your interest In ^he, worker. As a result he rmght become a more 
active agent In the management goal of higher productivity. 

A. 

The view that workers might be cooperators if only one respected their 
individual personalities and dignity and gave them an opportunity to creative- 
ly contribilte represented -a vast change from an earlier time when the worker, 
had been regarded as a source of l^bor services or a relative^ unsuccessful 
participant in the competitive struggle to survive, ^et, the new views were 
never far removed from the old ones. In the current rhetpric, we now hear 
that the American worker has become indolent, shiftless, overpaid and insen- 
sitive to the quality of his work effort as, compared with the Japanese or- 
German worker who builds much better cars or television sets or Cameras. 

The approach to industrial life embodied in the "participative manage- 
ment" or "human 'relations" or the current "quality of working life" techncrtogy 
contains a theory of work and organization, ^n ideology of authority and a 
set of strategies for both worker and manager behavior. The components of 
the program require examination. 

^.T^rytof^ald, in effect, "let us uke glanning out of the hands of the 
Worker so that someone else can plan and ne caO* execute." Countering this 
view, the, participative management practitioners $nd the job redesign advo- 
cates sayi' "Let us increase worker autonomy; let us allow them wider ranges 
of decision; let us decentralize operations and decision structures; let us set 
up committees to make joint decisions In which everyone can participate;; let 
us try to deal with alienation and morale and loyalty by giving workers a 
sense of status and security as participants'^ in the enterprise. By doing so 
we can get the .coordination, the cooperation, the creativity and the produc- 
tivity that we so very much need." ' ;r 

This theory of human behavior asserts that work is a mode of expression 
through which Individuals find a vehicle for creative ac^on, through which 
"self actualization" can be achieved. It becomes the responsibility of man- 
agement to tap the creative resources of employees. As a result, work wllh ^ 
become prodyctive for both th'e worker and society, and implicitly, for the 
organlz^tton and its management. ' ' ' « 
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The fc^mous Hawthrone studies showed that the development of groups 
provided the worker with -a social organization which the productive process 
itself denied Such groups could be utilized either to support or^to hinder 
the efforts gf management and the organization to achieve a high productive 
level. Work was then seen as a part of a worker's attitude toward the phy- 
sical nature of the job and,^ more importantJy, toward his conception of him- 
self as a person and his reJation to the .social organization within which he 
, operated and even to the larger society^ of w^hlch that was a part. This 
Kpplies a clear theory of the role of management In society. For the sake of 
the -»common welfare, higher productivity would require workers who freely 
cooperate in contributing their Imagination, experience and creativity to the 
end of increasing production. This is threatened by the workers' alienation 
from work and the organization. It is, therefore, the obligation of manage- 
ment to recover the workers' loyalty and his participation by encouraging the 
formation of groups which will collaborate in planning as well as' executing. 
"Participative managen^nt," "humafTrelations," tbe "quality of working life" 
programs and still others result. All of these, by whatever name, are strate- 
gies desigrSed to gam the allegiance of workers arKj to minimize their alleged 
alienation»from work and from the firm. * 

This sort of theory is In many ways especially comfortable in an affluent 
society reacting against legends of frontiers and strong men promising jiourtd- 
less success for individual initiatives. It rejects authoritative relaticins be- 
tween individuals In a culture which continually espouses the rhetoric of 
equality and egalltarlanlsm. In so doing the theory promotes weakened lines 
of authority and even the notion of authority as a legitimate regulator of 
ioclal relations. In a very real sense,* It suggests that conflict Is not neces- 
sarily indigenous to large bureaucratic organizations and may indeed be alien 
to them. All of these propositions are debatable. Supporting evidence Is far 
from conclusive. 

• ^ . , . t 

Additional problems ^rise and contradictions become apparent as one 
examines the verbal symbols of the movement. When the program was identi- 
fied simply as "human relations" It was characterized by metaphors such as 
"the team", "teamwork", the family" and similar terms exhorting workers to 
be Ipyal or to be more productive by identifying as a "memeber of the family" 
(if not the firm). Symbols such as these are intended to replace the view 
that managers essentially order and forbid. They represent, a? widespread 
'effort to obtain consensus through discussion and through^an Effort to de-* 
velop a high sense of morale even though research continual/y fays to demon- 
strate any consistent relationship between what is called "mdrale'yand produc- 
tivity. Vet, at the same time that the family metaphor/was >most popular, 
managers were prone to complain about the lack of creativity among workers, 
-an alleged absent^ of "Initiative" and "drive" In the "good-olJ-fashloned- 
Amerlq^- spirit." 

Dir^t ^reference to family symbols have now given way to more obllqg^^ 
references to groups and teams and circles. Vet it continues to be asserted 
that a basic problent^f American Industry can be laid to the lack of Interest 
and commitment of wor1ter*,-__£or_most of this century_it has been said . that 
they a^re alienated from the goalsof" the company, the specifics, of the job, 
from work and from society. A solution to this alleged basic defect Is aflain 
to be sought In organizing them jnto groups or teams or circles and delegat- 
ing to' the i)nit some of the production planning decision authority ^Id by 
managerial and technical experts. 

<. » 

Yet, the old problems remain. There Is still a basic value premise. 
While it might be argued that in the long run American workers have the 
same stake in the prosperity of^he firm and the economy as do employers and 
manager's, t^e large majority of workers live in the short'-run. Further, an' 
assertion that the goals of individual workers or of work teams are^. or should 
b6, t fie same as t he goals of the firm and Its managers is a value premise and 
no more In atji earlier time / worker's social identity was given by the ready 
identification of his occupation. The drive to achieve an occupation or a 
"carling" was continually prodded by Images of brave men facing |}OStilltles 
from every direction on all sorts of new frontiers. Si^ch Images are still 
projected in some of the rhetoric of politicians and owners of enterprise. But 
by-and-large the exhortations Jail on deaf ears. The fact is, the more or less 
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tempOf*ary, clajsifled and evaluated, pald-by-the-hour jobs' of ^e large major^ 
ity of American factory .workers simply is not congpJjent with the legends 0t\, 
opportunity of 50 and 100 years ago. Yet the old myt^s and the ol^views 
persist. 

r 

Indeed, it can be argued that a significant pi:0portion of factory workers 
carry out detailed and measur^ functions rather than perform work. In a 
very real sense, the macjiine^ and systems which they operate and the organ- 
tzations in which it ali occurs are the sources of the product, not the Work- 
ers. The term "occupation" is much better applied. to those whose employment 
constitutes a career relatively free from the vagaries of the labor market and 
the arbitrary actions of employers and their agents. Loyalty and commitipent 
to the goals of the firm are r^gre likely to,be enhanced for such worker*s than 
for function performers or job holders. Bven ^e most autonomous work 
groups are still bound by the constraints of the technology and the rules of 
the organization designed to operate that tecljtnology. A ipok at blue collar 
employment arrangements in coun^^ies with whK:h we are often compare^ jnay 
be Instructive, ^ * ^ ' 

A Comparative View 1 ^ 

f 

In Japan the basis of the job' redesign movement. Commonly referred to 
there as the "qbality control circle movement", lies in^so-call^ "life-time-em- 
ployment". This is an employment security system* which guarantees th6> 
regular workers employment In th? same firm from the time of initial hire, 
typically directly from school or college, until retirement. About 30%cOf all 
Japanese workers in private industry are the beneficiaries of this secure 
status. Wa^es are characteristically paid not on the basis of one's job but on 
the basis of lerfgth of employment which fcorrelates highly with age. WhHe in 
recent years some Japanese employers have introduced a so-called "job wage" 
system, close examination of the components jof this w^ge reveals a very 
heavy influepce of ^age and length of ser^vice criteria. Measured-ability ac- 
counts for substantially lesv than ten percent of the wage of the^ typical 
worker in large-scaie private Japanese Industry. Neither Japanese firms nor.\ 
unions emphas^e job evaluation as a basis for wage payment. Even wher^ ^ 
^the so-caliied jOb-based wage system is found in Japdh, worke>-s art paid on 
the "basis of the number of' jobs they can do rather than on th^ complexity or 
skill required of any one job In ordered relation to all others. This Is Veisy 
.different from the American system which at least since the days ^f Taylpr 
essenttaliy has assigned pay to jobs anc^ not to workers. While* the J^panes^'' 
encourige ^versatility, Americans tend to reward expertise and specialization 
as we Nationalize jobs into the smallest measu^ble tasks and hold workers 
accountable for the performance of each task. While work performance Ir^ 
Japan constitutes career development, in the^U.S- seniority on the job^s the 
basis fo^ the employment security^ of most workers. In Japan^tSc job* rtde- 
sign movement, including the quality control circles, actually constitute a 
carreer ehlargemetit program rather than job enlargement. ' ^ 

Yet^even In Japan, as reported by Cole, it Is not all clear that worker 
participation in quality contrpi circles./^nd production decision has directly 
contributed to Increased productivity. It seem^ likely that where worker 
productivity has increased It may be the results of this so-called "halo effect" 
first noted by Roethlisberger and Dixon In the ilawthorne Western El^trlc 
studies. Production may very well increase merely because someone Is 
paying attention|io the worker^ and not because of changes in wpi>k proce- 
'dures or worker^Mptlcipatlon In decision^. 

Japan's eiwgence Ifs t^e world's third largest I(idustprai nation wis^ 
accompaniaci— isy an annual productivity growth rate averaging 6.8 percent 
between yT960 and 1977 when it begar) to decline. Rather than being th% 
result some special Japap^se work ethic or special features of Japanese 
socjety which derive f^om farr^fly metaphor^, the productivity advancemer^ is 
largely due to the acquisition of the most advanced forei^jn technology avail- « 
able on world markets through systematic efforts to obtalrv nonproprietary 
Information and to arrange patent and licensing agreements. p'he^Q purthascm 
have been buttressed* by vigorous government sup^port^of rfesearch and de- ^ 
velopment efforts th»t concentrate on commercial applications and early eco- 
nomic payoff. Further* Research aAd Development programs In universities. 



industry and government have eflso concentrated on commercial applications 
and early pay-off Con^derable support is given to new manufacturing 
technologies such as automated machinery which^drastically redUQ# production 
costs. While one of America's leading manufacturers of consumer electronic 
devices was still advertising its products as "hand made", which presumably 
guaranteed superior quality, Japanese competitors such as Sony and Panasonic 
(Matsushita) were lising advanced automated technology to produce tot Xbe 
samfe Amendan markets. ^Recently, Japanese government-sponsored programs 
have been introduced to help small companies acquire advanced automation. 

Som^ Japanese industries have been rebuilt several time» since the end 
of the Pacific war and now incprporate the most modem technology^^available 
anywhere. The steel industry is a -prime example. With more than 80% of its 
1975 steel tonnage produced in basic oxygen furnaces, a ratio now even 
higher, Japan has a clear technological edge in this industry. More than ten* 
years ago while the Japanese steel industry was replacing virtually all open 
hearth furnaces with basic oxygen converters, at l^st one major American 
steel mal<er was investing huge capital outlays in constructing 'larger and 
more efficient open hearth furnaces with productivity at best about one- 
quarter of the 'basic oxygen process, however, the American firm Would not 
have to bay or license the much more advanced European technology but 
could support the genter^l industry efforts to get Congressional relief from 
lower cost steel impdft^. Indeed, this American industry cto*ses obsolete 
plants an(^abandons whole communities while getting government protection 
rather than investing what is necessary to successfully pompete". \n both 
countries, sCeel industries have had to invest heavily in pollution control and,, 
environment protection technology, "in addition, there is a major difference in' 
how new facilities are financec^. Japan relies more heavily on debt financing 
of its capital investments thao^on 'equity apd retained earnings. The Japa- 
nese policy encourages capitaP outlays for new plant and equipment at the 
same time that it encourages reducirfg prices when demand sW^ken3 in order 
to maintain high rates of capacity utilization rather than insisting upon high 
rates of earYilngs to be retained as equity. The Japanese allocate an impres- 
sive share of their resources to capital investment. Between 1960 and 1975 
Japan invested 29 percent of its gross domestic produci In new plant and 
equipment compared to 15 percent in th» U.S. These data lend/'strong sup- 
port to the proposition that technology continues to be a very l&rge source of 
high pr^uctivity^n manufacturing industry. This may also be the case in 
other coontries which now outproduce American ind^try. 

Ir^ Japan' as :in Sweden, j'ob redesign and worker participatidn programs 
have been mo^ successful in those industries and firms experiencing the most 
severe turnover and recruitment problems. In other words they have been 
most successful where the problem of ^retaining or recruiting competent work- 
ers have been the greatest. In the U.S. , , however, with large pools of 
available labor, employers commonly accept the view that replacement is jsasier 
and more economicaf than developing programs which increase worker'^ comi 
mitment but which may or may not increase productivity. Thus, American 
employers tend to $earch incessantly for ways to reduce replacement costs 
through the route of task or work simplification. This, of course, Is a 

Tanagerial strategy diametrically opposijte to the Japanese or the Swedish, 
his is p strategy which continually promotes the basic tenants of scientific 
mana'gemeat rather thdh enhancing worker security through career develop- 
ment! 



Sweden 

While about one-third of ^all j||panese workers in the private ^sector have 
effective income security, Sweden's vVelfare state provides what is probably 
the most comprehensive social security system rin the world. Workers assembl- 
ing Volvo ' automobiles ^t the Kalmar plant do ,so^ as members of sa-called 
"autonomous" work groups rather than assembly |lne workers, a dev^loprpent 
generated by high absenteeism and turnover, poor work quality and strikes. 
It appears that participation in work teams and the teams* participation in Job 
decisions have increased production efficiency, subject to constraints imposed 
by management's production quotas. However, some observers have noted 
that' both Volvo and Saab have initiated thelf, autonomous workr^group design^ 
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as a way of encouraging workers to cope with an accelerated work pice In 
any case, these events occur in a prc^uction system where economies of scale 
are fractions of the American coupterpaVt. 

In addition to very large investments in social overhead, in 197^ ^the 
Swedish parliament enacted a law making employees essentially "fir.C'proof" 
after six mqnths on ^e )0b. Other laws, including one that requires that 
workers have minority representation on their organization's board of direc- 
tors, also reflects a social-imperative view in Sweden about innovation In 
industrial democracy In contrast to the U.S., Swedish employer opposition 
tCL unions is virtually non-existent, 90% of Sweden's blue-collar workers be- 
long to unions affiliated with the national Swedish trade union center ^nd 
emphoyers are also highly organized. •Sweden has long faced a labor shortage 
resulting sn a heavy emphasis on developing a native labor force rather than 
importing workers and on maintaining full employment. The standard of 
living is either the highest or the second highest in the world. In this 
Situation* It would appear that workers are more prepared to experiment with 
|0b design programs than in the U.S. where employers face la^or surpluses 
and workers signifKiantly greater risks of unemployment and general social 
insecurity. 

Yugoslavia represents another model of worker self-management. But it 
occuY-s in an \6eo^g\c^\ and political context which is utterly urvacceptable to 
American manaayrs. In Yugoslavia the building blocks of 'workers self- 
management are/^ownership Qf enterprise by their workers and^he creation of^ 
workers'; councils within each' enterprise. ,The councils create and maintain' 
the basic policies of the enterpr^ise Including the selection and the rights and 
duties "of directors, internal organization structures, financial management and 
capital budgeting, anni^l, operating pidns, the basis of compensation and all 
the other functions normally carried on by jpanagement. Within this formal 
and legal workers' council system, worker^s"^ desjgn, oontrol, and guide their 
own organizations. In 1965, the government created market mechanism when 
prices were deregulated on a variety of product categories and firms were 
permitted to retain a large part o*-th'eir earnings for discretionary purposes. 
Enterprises are now expected to make investments In response to market 
forces. Thus, white both Sweden and yugoslavis have mixed market-socialist 
economies, (although Yugoslavia's Is morjp highly regulated by the central 
government) they achieved the mixed model from opposite directions. Swe'den 
moN^d from free enterprise to a-&ocia'^eVare state ^h lie Yugoslavis devel- 
oped mairket incentives out of a tightly controlled Soviet model of ceatralija- 
tion. Worker self-management is mandated by Yugoslav law and reaches 
directly* into the work place. Yet, it is fj6t clear that workers are in fact in 
control of all decisions necessary Jo run an enter*prise. There is evidence 
that they tend to defer to appointed professional managers on many matters, 
a development that presents formidable problems for workers self-management. 
In any case, the Yugoslav model is not llkfly to influence short-run develop* 
ments in the U.S.* / " > ^ 

Like the Yugoslav system', German workers' participation In enterprise 
management; is formally^ and legally mandated by law. Co-determlnatlon and 
workers' council systems guarantee .that .worker represeotative^ will partici- 
pate equally with management, unless otherwise stipulated by collective agr^* 
ments, in a very wide range of business decisions: Pn Wege determination 
and systems of wage payment^ matters involving working hours, uhemployment 
compensation schemes, training and accident prevention programs, allocation 
of empioyer-provlded housing and similar social matters. Wh^re statutory 
rights are involved, labor courts provide final decisions in cases of conflict. 
In areks concerning working conditions, the worker organizations must be 
informed and consulted Including matters relating to the design of jobs. The 
works council has the right of codetermination in man-machine problems and 
must be consulted regarding manpo<7er planning, incl^uding guidelines^ for 
recruitment, tranfer, dismissal, aPid related maftters.^ In a very large med^re 
Germap workers participate in management through mandated organs on issues 
very much like those dealt with' through collective bargaining in the U.S. It 
"appears that the German system of formal worker participation in industry is 
not more geared to job redesign and productivity than Is the case in the'U.S. 
At least, there is no evidence whatever tt?al Ihe German arrangements have 
raised production or worker pi^oductivity to a level higher than, they might 
have been otherwise. ^kifi- ' / 



The United States 



c ^ . l9"!lll^ o^Work Life" programs tiad been reported in the 
U.S. as of 1979. -Tftese experiments vary In scope and purpose. Some are 
intended to deal with work monotony and increase productivity by redesign of 
jobs thr^ough enlargement, encichment and roUtion. .Employee participation In 
management decisions about work systems Is the goal of others. Many are 
probably designed by behavioral scientists as their own experiments without 
the active participation o^ the rfanagers w|ios^ behavior they are intended to 
change, with a few significant exceptions, most are found in small or medium 
size non-union establishments though a few unions/ notably the United Auto 
yiorktrs, ^rtlclpate in the programs as part of joint labor-management com- 
mittees Various types of plans 5re predicted on the assumption that workers 
will contribute participation if there is moneUry reward atUched. JThus, 
^can Ion-type profit sharing plans or schemes which distribute cost-savings to 
production and cleric^ workers and managers' alike have^been adopted In 
perhaps 500 to 1,000 firms since the late I940's. There is no\rellabJe informa- 
tion on how many are still lo existence. Plans intended, to^make employees 
part or whole owners in their employers' enterprises have recently attracted 
attention The object, of course, is to give workers equity ownership as a 
financial inceptive to uke a greater interest ih the performance of the firm. 
Another is to raise capital in closely held enterprises not able to~-finance 
capital investment through regular money markets, lb a few cases, employee 
ownership? has been advocated as a means to preserve jobs threatened by 
plant closures. In virtually all of these cases, employees are expected to 
accept some of the risks of ownership Without the fact of it. In virtually no 
cafe Is the approach of any of the foreign models Uken. f 



^ Conclusion 

While Japan, Sweden, West Germany, 'and Yugoslavia represent a dif- 
ferent approach ttf worker participation and productivity, one common denom- 
inator characterizes them all] Namely, in each case .participating workers 
as a class are'^rotected froni the risks of their social sUtus as workers. 
They are guaranteed employment rft) matter what may be the outcome of thelK' 
experience. In that sense, work represents in each case a career, not a job. 
In Japan, the^guarantee and the career rewards versatility rathef than nar- 
row specialization, as well as ^Jength of employment. Ip addltioh the, firm 
pi^ovrdes the mlqyrity of workers who^ ^re eligible, housing subsidies, educa- 
tion, medical care for themselves and their families, recreation faculties, 
speclal^ schools, twice and sometimes three-times-a-year bonuses amounting to 
^ix or more months of regular salary and still other social welfare behefit*. 
Such programs replace, in part, national investment In social overhead at 
least for those provided with c^pany-paid welfare. The commitment of, work- 
ers to the goals of the firm is handsomely rewarded by the firms which em- 
ploy them. All of this is consistent with a complex set of cultupal Values 
which In ImporUnt ways set Japan and the Japanese somewhat apart* from 
other industrial countries and workers. *With the possible exception of the 
notion of career development for blue-collar workers, little else, rf anything 
at all, would appear to be Importable to thp^U.S. 

4 

Similarly wkh Sweden. More than any other industrial country in the 
world including Japan, the Swedish mixed soclalist-capiulist economy fifuaran- 
tees workers security of employment and income and is committed to their 
welfare. Like Japanese workers, they are encouraged to devj^iop versatility 
and utility. And like Japan the labor market is characterized by a long-term 
shortage of native workers, provldlnp a substantial Incentive to employer's .to 
husband scarce human te?ources through bdth material and Social rewards. 
Yugoslavia worker self-management is mandated- by formal and legal con- 
straints in a society whose official ideology is Marxism. 

A recent study of worKer partlclpatlop and human relations In Soviet 
enterprise, a Study reported by a researcher with access to Soviet docu- 
ments, draws some v^ery interesting conclusions. From a comparative stand- 
point, it appears that a very striking characteristic of Soviet socialism and_ 
American capitalism are tfSe relatively unlfqrm problems of the work situation 
and the equally uniform views and efforts on how to solve 'tfiem. Thr par- 
ticipation of both Soviet and American workers In self-managfem^nt. Including 



the design of jobs and work »s still very much problematic. Neither worker^ 
ownership of the means of production and^ legally, mandated partici|?ation in^ 
mapbgerial decisions,t^nor capitalist ownership of >the means of production and 
the appeals to workers to be cooperators appears. to have generated managers 
who ^ee the role of managing as nrvo/e effective or ef.ficrent when workers ara 
incliJtied in~ t^)e prt)cess. It is reasonable to assume that -this conclusion may 
rvery well apply evenVwhere m the industrial world where the functional rolei 
of managers and workers are distinctively different. The imperatives of 
technology and to a lesser extent the essential functions of designers and 
managers would appear to continue to be the .determinants of productivity. 

It IS the concJusion gf this writer that the current American experiment 
with participative managahent, join't-consult^tion, jOb enrichment, job re- 
design, improving the quality of working Iif6 ^nd similar programs wilTfaii as 
have pas( efforts designed for the same purpose. American workers are 
likely to 'continue *to res.ist being transformed into cooperators j^ith manage* 
ment »n the effort td improve long .term productivity. While such programs 
may be supported as efforts to make work and working more tiumane, vthe 
relation between increased humane treatment and productivity is still not 
clear And ^- in the long run ^ is ntft likely that such programs, whether 
prdmoted as Wfforts to Secure for workers some measure of democracy at the 
work place or to secure increased productivity, will be suco^sfMl iry replacing 
union ^ organization and collective bargaining, a goal often on the hidden 
agenda of firms promoting job redesign and- pa;*ticipatlve management. Signi- 
ficant and; long term higher levels of productivity tare likely to be the result 
of th^ design engineers and th6 new machirfes mugfi more than the old ideblo- 
gies^dre^^d m new^ labels ,or of the new or old workers. In the final analy- 
sis It -IS mV^ guess that one caxx^flnd as many^ broken and ru^y Datsuns and 
Toyotas put together by job enriched and 'redesigned* Japanese workers as 
there irii old Ptntos and Vegas assembled by ali^ated Americans. It is ^ not 
at alj clear which is the better buy. 
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REACTION ' 

TO ' * 

DEFINING PRODUCTIVITY: SOCIAL VIEWS 

J. Marlowe Slater ^ ^-t,. 

. It seems to me- that Professor Karsh Is saying that ''his analyses led him 
. to a conclusion somewhat like the following: 

Among the variables that correlate positively with increased produc- 
tivity, none are so powerful as is technological advancement, and even 
thou^jh combinations of social, political and economic variables may 
Influence productivity in selected countries, those combinations lack 
viability here because the American setting does not include guarantees 
^ of life-lon(f^relationships forw«f)kers. 

*f"that Is where^^e stand now,' it seems that those- who are impatient with the 
speed of technoRjgical advancement, but want to see steady increises In 
productivity, might be well advised to consider what insights are to be! gained 
from .a variation In research methodology. The purpose of the variation in 

^mettwdology woutcf be to explore the manner in which American workef^ and 
managers presently conceptualize their respective roles as workers -^nsum- 

^ers Ifl this setting. 

\ * - > ' ^ ' 

\ -Uy referent here is to methodology being used^by British sociologists to 
e:<am{ne the Impact of education in England, particularly among secondary 
school students from the working classes^. Christopher Hurn (1976) describes 
it i« a phenomenoiogical effort to reassess the various transactions and nego- 
tiations which cha)'acterl2e the school experience for headmasters, teachers 
and students. As I understand it, the goal ^f this methodology Is not to 
Identify combinations of predictor variables which relate to ^chooJ perfor-f 
mance, but rather to go back to square one. If you will, and try to expand 
undersUndIng of the reality which exists for the primary participant* in the 
enterprise. " ' * a 

My crystal b^tf is cloudy, but If one were to make such an attack. on the 
Issues^ to which- Professor Karsh^ addressed himself In his paper, onf can 
illustraU what the nature of. the research questions might be and can discuss 
some of the underlying assumptibns which would be held by the researchers^ 

For .example, one would ask, "what views ar* held by workers and by 
management as to their role as consumer and as producer? One would ask 
also «what Is 'the position of w6rk In the life-space of the worker?" The 
evidence gained from each such question could have value for both the soci- 
-plogists and the vocational educator. Answers to the first question would be 
.analyzed for consistency (or Its absence) In the views of the self as producer 
object and the self as consumer object. For the sociologist, inconsistency 
may provide clues *as to new variables that will have significance in a predic- 
tion equation. For the vocational educator, consistency between views of self 
as consumer and views of self as producer will provide clues about gaps 
in curriculum to which we are^presently Insensitive. 

The second question does^ not seek so much to check respondent*' views 
of the wor|^ ejhic as It does to reveal for .us the impact of layoffs, arrange- 
ments for unemployment compensation, etc. up6n the people, -whose efforts are 
presumed to be reflected in productivity statistics. These are policy issues 
for the sociologfst, the economist and the political scientist. They i]fi|y..prove 
to be substantive curriculum issues for the vocational educator. "If, as I 
would hyp6thestze, jobs have come to have InterchangeabHIty for the masses 
of workers -then mCich of the occupational specificity in our curriculum may be 
subject to challenge. 

As for the underlying assumptions in such research, this approach views 
the role participants as having intellectual as well as social, knd economic 
motivation. It assumes (1) that person^ are motivated by a desire to undfr- 
suhd better the situations in' which they 'are highly involved, and (2) that 
new pattiirns of ..t>ehaviQr result as person^, act upon their new understand- 
ings. It \s these assumptions which prompt the thought that phenomenoiogical 
input may have significance for those/We identified above es persons who ar« 
impatient with the speed of technological change. ^ 
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In summary, what is suggested Js that the combinations metaphor^ which 
has dominated research In this area be supplemented with an Introspective' 
look at the context In which productivity gains Its significance. .The objec- 
tive Is not only to review extant Ideas, but to Identlfy^thosi facts of signifi- 
cance which key persons attribute to the concepts of wow and productivity 
In, the American setting of the -IQ^'s. ' — - — 
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Defining Productivity: Worker Viewe 



Walter H. Franka 

It Is* not difficult to sUte the worker view of productivity. .Workers and 
their representatives hold the common view of productivity as the quantity of 
output obtained In a given time period with the labor and other resources 
devoted to the purpose. Interest In worker views of productivity stems not 
from any unique conception they hold, of what productivity Is but from their 
views about what they should ,or will likely gain from It, how their own pro- 
ductivity should be measured (If at all), and what their response would be to 
efforts to Improve It.' Each of these subjects — labor's or the worker's 
appropriate share, problems of measurement, and situations that condition 
worker attitudes and responses to measures to increase productivity — are 
significant elements In a nation*s productivity experience. Due mainly to 
personal Interest, I will focus In this paper on the last of these topics. 
First, however, a brief reference to the sources of productivity increases will 
be helpful. 

>^ Sources of Productivity Increases 

c 

About a year ago the U.S. Department of Coiflmerce, In a statement to 
' . the Joint Economic Committee of Congress, attiftnpted an analysis and explana- 
tion of the decline In productivity Increases in the 1967-77 period compared . 
with the earlier 1950-1967 period. The conclusions were as follows. About 
20 to 25 percent of the decline was attributable to the end of the "one-time" 
> shift In the labor force from fanning to higher productivity sectors of the 
economy. Another 20 to 25 'percent was due to a shift towards a younger, 
less-experienced work force. Further, over 90 percent of the decline In 
nonfarm (private) productivity growth was accbunted for by the^ "collapse of 
productivity" In the construction, mining, and the wholesale and reUll trade 
industries. / 

< If these estlm&tes are roughly In the correct bairpark, they suggest the 
following broad conclusions. , Firs^, productivity Increases are heavily depen- 
dent upon structural changes* In the economy and the reallocation of labor Into 
high productivity sectors. The figures suggest that the ending of the farm 
to nonfarm shift has not been replaced by an equally Important and necessary 
Industrial transformation. Second, an equally Important element ^In the main- 
tenance of high productivity growth Is the quality of the laboft force. The 
Commerce Oapartment report suggests that the productivity decline attrlbut- 
able to the growth of new and Irtexperienced workers should be reversed ov^r 
the next 10 to /1 5 years as tfie "baby boom" workers mature. Third,/ If 
structural change In the economy continues to fait to provide a productivity 
increasing development comparable to the farm to nonfarm shift th Importance, 
future productivity Increases may become Increasingly dependent upon .Improv- 
ing Individual (worker) productivity at the firm or plant leVel. , 

There are other trends that make urgent the Improvament of productivity 
at the plant or firm level. One Is the Increasing Importance of foreign com- 
petition. Between 1973 and 1^79 the value of Imported manufactured goods a| 
a proportion of domestic Gross National Product Increased by about a third. 
Steet artd auto makers are* recent recipients of the sting of foreign competi- 
tion, and there have been others before them. A second trend Is the mar- 
kedly rising education of the work force. In the five years from^1973 to 1978 
the proportion of the labor force with at least one year of College Increasad 
six percenUge points to 34 percent; Over the 10-year period ending In 1978 
the percentage of blue-collar worlurs with college degree^^ncreased 90 per- 
cent to 6.6 percent of the toUI. The Increasing educatiooal attainment of. 
, the work force Is likely to be correlated with greater demancfi for "appropri* 

ate", work and rewards and more complex Industrial relations at the plant 
level. A third factor Is the high and rising cost of energy, which makes the 
Introductlofi of productivity-Increasing technology more expansive, less proflt- 
' able and less likely. Cheap power Is no longer the rule, and. until that Is 
reversed the sources of Increased production and productivity will be related 
more to human than to machine productivity. ^ 

These facto rs--tha and of the farm to nonfarm shift, iKcreased foreign 
competition, and more highly-educated work force, and the rising cost of 
energy— suggest that better management, more effective labor-management 
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^fhVt ?. ' "^^^^^^ ^"^ greater individual worker productivity 

• nrvSiMrtiwUw^^^^^ ^J"^ •^^'"'^^^ ""^^ important elements In reversing the 
?I^K«h^ ""^^ productivity and their re^pinses 

and behavior based on these vlev^s will be keys to the result^ of any eft'orts 
to improve productivity, as they will be to the likelihood and extenrof finure 
1^- structural economic aa^ Industrial change. 

Worker Concerns -4 ^ 

if ^ <^ 

The predominant worker value and concern that colors workers' views 
about productivity is job security and protection. The nature and extent of 
this concen Is revealed «nd documented In the attltiWes and behavior of both 
^n'ta-collar workers and among both the organized and unorgan- 

..w.«f "liJf"^* ?^ worker attitudes and opinions about their jobs consistently 
rS^^Li^ . ^^o^i^^ «Ju'" ^ ^^^^ security. The most recent of these was 
conducted Jn 1977. The survey shows that among union members, job secur- 

' hat'fh-v r^/»K i*"'^ ^^r^'"^ ^'^'"O* ^^•"•"^ subsuntlve Issues 

ivSL ♦t^ V Hl?]^'*^''* '^''"''^ a^ort" Into, Further, 

fA.i. J?^ shorter^of meeting member expectations of union performance on the 
issue of Improving job security than on any other subsUntlve Issue/ 

«f wJDf ^'^t security Is also revealed In the Iqformal behavior 

of work ng groups. Frederick W. Taylor, at the turn of the centirry pointed 
to tha tendency of groups of unorganlzad workers to engage In "systematic 
soldiering .. with the deliberate object of Keeping their employers Ignor- 
ant of how fast work can be done." ^ 



So universal Is^soldlerlng for this pipose, that hardly a 
competent workman can be found In a large establishment, 
whether he works by the day or on piece work, contract 
work or under any of the ordinary systems of compen- 
sating labor, who does not, devote a considerable part of ^ 
his time to studying just how plowly he can work and still ^ 
convldce his employer that he Is giving at the good 
pace. . * 

This tendency of individuals and groups to withhold effort, restrict 
output, and resist change noted early by Taylor and others^ since then Is, in 
pyt, an effort by ^«^orkers to protect themselves against perceived limited 
.vT.*! ?*. '""^ ^ increase their employment security by making the 

existing work last longer. * / w 7 

The centrallty of the job;8ecurlty Issue Is' further revealed fn the origins 
^ ? Unions. Sellg Perlman, writing In 1928; found the key to the 
growtn of American trade unions In their response to the basically pessimistic 
ptychotogy of the manual worker. The "scarcity consciousness" of the manu- 
a»st is a product of his awareness of his own fimlted capacity for exploiting 
economic opportunities and his view of the worl^ as one of limited oppor- 
tunity - almost always providing fewer jobs than the number of job seekers. 
And the trade union flourished, according to Perlman, when It abandoned lU 
anti-monopoly" Ideology and adopted a "job control strategy of regulating the 
worker»s relation to his job, attempting to create for Us members an ever- 
increasing sphere of economic security and opportunity."^ 

That "scarcity consciousness" and job. security are still at the center of 
worker concerns Is shown not Only In contemporary surveys of worker atti- 
tudes but also In contemporary trends In provlsldhs of collective bargaining 
agreements and In th* priority goals established for current negotiations. 
Worker* and unions have Inqreaslngjy j>ressed successfuHy^.for beneflU In the 
form of shorter work years and work lives, efforts which reflect their con- 
cern for preserving the number of jobs available for union m^bers. Surveys 
of major collective bargaining agreements show that contracts provldfhg for 10 
or more Holidays per year Increased from seven percent of the total In 1966 to 
59 percent In 1978, and over the same period those providing 12 or more 
holidays Increased from three percent to 17 percent. The same pattern 
prevails for vacation time-from 1966 to 1978, the percenUge of contracts 
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providing for maximum vacations of four weeks per year increased trom SO 
percent *to 79, percent, for five weel^s from two percent to 53 percent, and for 
$1x weeks from none tp 16 percent. Neariy all contracts (97%) have provision 
for voluntary "early***' retirement, most commonly at age 55, and nearly one- 
thira provide for "special" early retirement benefits by jgutual consent or 
:whe6 displacement by plant shutdown or layoff is imm^nt. 

* Worker and union efforts to build increased job security into their con- 
tractual arrangement continue unabated to the present time. Job security 
Issues were a major negotiating priority In the 1979 auto negotiations, where 
movement toward the four-day week continued, ,and are high on the list -of 
uni6n demands in 1980 in the basic steel, aluminum, communications and other 
industries. Examples of currefft job security demands in these' industries 
include prohibitions against subcoatracting, abolition^f mandatory overtime, 
doubletime for all overtime, a shorter work year, a union voice in the intro- 
duction of new technology, elimination of monitoring and measuring of work in 
order to reduce "job pressures", and pcjialti^s for plant ctosings that occur 
wit^ less than one year's advance notice. 

It IS only through the vehicle of the trade Union that the security needs 
of workers are revealed. The observations of Fredrick Taylor on "soldiering" 
by individtial workers Have already been noted, l^urther, the importance of 
the informal-pWork group on performance and output has been frequently 
documented. And Bok' anp Dunlop note that "in the reactions of many 
businessmen toward lowering \tariff3/ the hostility of many doctors toward 
group practice, and 'the opposition of lawyers toward insurance schemes for 
compensating automobile injuries. without litigation, one sees how pen^^ive is 
the tendency to resist new ways that would abolish old privileges^ And 
even professors, who now find thefnseolves in a declining industry, are not 
only typically not in the forefront of proposing productivity rincreasing 
schemes for higher education, but are Increasingly searching for ways to 
protect their job and income security. 

What explains the apparent pervasiveness among workers in establishing 
and^ maintaining rights in an existing job? Obviously, * there is a pervasive 
concern that the many rights .and privileges conferred by an existing job- 
status, current earnings levels^ pension, rights and others-^ will not be fully 
replaceable if the current job disappears. The concern^ is fortified for many 
workers through their direct experience with layoffs, workforce reductions 
and plant shutdowns and for others by the publicity given to the pathological 
aspects of economic developments .'^ Bad news gets ^more attention and has 
more impact on attitudes anql behavior than good news. Recently, economic 
news reporting )ias emphasljted the closing of plants in steel, rubber, and 
other industries, runaway shops to the Sunbelt and foreign climates, de- 
clining sales of American-made cars, anti-Inflationary economic policies de- 
signed to produce a recession and falling employment, and in the public- 
sector Proposition 13 and similar actions which reduce employment oppor- 
tunities in public services^ Although many of these publicized events may be 
small problems In the context of total employment opportunities available, 
Drucker suggests that their negative consequences to particular individuals, 
commurytiesi or sectors infect the entire labor force with fear of redun- 
dancy. \ 

To the extent that these fears exist, workers will resist the structural 
changes required for productivity increases and will be suspicious of schemes 
fot* increasing productivity at the level of the firm. Recent examples of 
response to threatened structural change are the guar^anteed government loans 
to "save Chrysler",. UAW efforts and proposals to restrict foreign automobile 
imports, particularly from Japan, and the introduction of c legislation at the 
fedehil level to regulate the process of plant shutdown. Pronounced re- 
actions to productivity schemes at the plant level are s^n in the lengthy 1959 
steel strike, which occurred over the Issue of management proposals for 
reduced crew sizes, and In the recent five- month International Harvester 
strike on the issue of mandatory overtime. Harvester's proposal for manda- 
tory overtime was designed mainly for efficiency reasons, and the union's 
resistance can be viewed, at least in part, as an effort to preserve the 
number «f existing jobs for Its members. And judging from scattered re- 
ports, growing efforts by managements to measures tne output and produc- 
tivity of various categories of white-collar workers are progressing slowly, In 
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measured. To be sure, there are also reports of successful plant-level 

.Pla^f 19v<l'vmg the cooperation of workers and un.ons fh'""rovm9 P o^u^^^^^ 
ri.^h t ' '^1''? °' labor-management cooperation comnit- 

«v nHud^r "'^'"!''^*<^ address .plant-level work issues o"a r,deTr - 
ety, including productivity, in a recent survey of such committees in illinos 

'r^^T*"' -"y/o'l^a"' Milton perber reports a substamiTnumber o uch 
cwnmittees in Illinois and elsewhere "engaged In various types of genferalized 
?3'r^',^;i'»'""°K'"" act.vit/es." Self-evaluation !of the Result of 

these committees by participants revealed claims by some that they had dos?- 
tive effects on productivity. But Derber notes thai informatfon on experience 

Th ir work re7;ecnte^'nH'"M""'^18'"^'"'^'"9 conditions Cnde?™ 
ineir work is effective and enduring. '° We shall return to their tooic in thp 
context Of worker concerns about ,ob security after reviewing he oeneral 
ways in which worker concerns with ,ob security have been addr^esled. ° 

Facing the Job Security I ssue through Governmental Arrions 

ronr^rn. ",ifr^"*'^ l"?"*' sertJrIty issue has primacy among worker 

ment rnit.rfiw^^K • ■"°'"'lf" ^^"^ ^"empted to secure such art environ- 
deal with^ „h ..."''P'"'"^' ^r*^"'"' "'""•'^ '"-'he extent to wWeh i Ian 
:™„i.w! ' "^""^'^y issues by Its limited coverage (about onMOuarter of 

therefoA' it's" nXd^Tf ""L."'?.'"''"'"'''^'')' its.°secto?aT oneSn- and 
manv o7 h. 'nfluence, and Its limited . power to overcome 

^w»rnm.n. 1 adversely affecting worker security Legislation and 

governmental programs offer another route, ^nd there is a substantial"bodv of 
^S^^ct^J" ^^'^''y ^•'-^yed for ?ts Xance 

ment of%he'"na'Jion^'^'„'"'''?'./'''' f'"^'°y'"^"' Act of 1978%ontalns the commit- 
ment or the nation to a full-employment economy and procedures for oolicv 

Ts rstatemfnt Of'" 'V-f./'" V'^^'L^'"'^ 9°^'- ^"^""a' th"7ct"s Tm^^t n^ - 
as a statement of national goals, the methods and pofiiles -fo? attainlna the 

fnd actl^;ns''of 7h7 '""rt^'H^""?""""' '° '"'^s' -'"""t sla emenfs 

and actions of the current administration, even the full-em&)oyment commit-- 

C^Tews or behavlor°"'?nH''"H'' ^"V' ™P»'t on wX. 

^TfLZ:^^ ■ ■ aovernmental actions which the^se ves, have a 

ceo ion of^„hT'"'^ 'i'^" S''"''"- °" worker per- 

^Mrh oL ' °PP°''t"""y and security. Reversals or drastic changes in 
ran^|t°Tus7nS Jne'r^r^'^H " =P^"' defense, highway construotiori,^ mass 
Itmud'^r^arftaSrs ofnaTorargo^'::'^ -""^^ ""^^ '° 

rat*d^f^,^"th.i?°''*K"'"-"'^' '"P?"""' P'-oaram for workers displaced or sepa- 
oarlfal a7d t^Z J -" ""<""P OV"""* insurance.. This program provides 
partial and temporary income replacement, normally for up to iix months, for 

oroar'^Zt ""r'"°^'^- f'°"'^„ '^'^''"^ '''' unemployment Tnsur'ance 
Z^t^Z J. ^P*-"'"' ^id" programs designed to 

frLm their l^h, 1 "'If ,8^"°""' °' unemployed, of which those displaced 
l7»Ti» n Jor.l."*""" increased imports are the most Important, These 
chanois .nr> .iy.Tnt '^V'^"'"^ adjustment to structural 

thev^h^e nn-rf Ih^^ ,'^7 provisions for training and relocation, 

i« h oh?r °P*'^'*'^ T^'"'y <o 9ive the unemployed ih the designated categor- 
XI ^1? compensation for longer periods of time than that provided by the 
regular unemployment insurance program. Arnold Packer, AssisUnt Sfecretat-y 
ont .h/; °' "permanently" displaced worker are 

T. lfrTJ\ ^y cSmpensatlon nor do compensation programs promote 

noMrf/, hlh" „ i/"""'"?.- ""9"" ^^'^ ''"'^ "positive adjustment 
polici.es which would " provide Incentives for workers to adjust, to shift to 
new jobs or move to other communities, and would give Incentives for new or 
. n^f, f'™V'<* r*'°".?f&'" declining communities and/or to hire perma- 

r^llcSnt Pf^^P^ '"^f'" '0 say that temporary income 

replacement programs, if they do not generally result In the attainment of a 
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new job of comparable worth to the job that is lost, are not successful In 
meeting th* workers' need for job security nOr do they contribute sigrtlfl- 
cantly to productivity Improvement. Drucker's Conclusion about the role of 
unemployment insurance Isr that "Economically Jt has been a vast success. 
But psychologically It has been _a_fallure. It dc^ not do what it was pri- 
marily designated to dot: -give emotional security. 

During the pa^t two decades^ federal manpower programs have ^expandefd 
many-fold as a central governmental •4>rogram for dealing with underemploy- 
ment and unemploymentr? Designed initially as a response to structural Unem- 
ployment and technological displacement, their thrust soon-shifted and remains^* 
today that of providing eptry level jobs to the "disadvantaged," either 
through training or^work e)«perience. As currently operated they contribute 
little to reducing worker concerns about job security, and evidegce regarding 
their contribution to productivity is weak. 

' 'Finally,' equal employment opportunity legislation, particularly Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, esUblishes Important employment rights for 
women and minorities with respect to hiring, pay, promotion job reten- 
tion. -While these rights no 'doubt have contributed: to ImproSad emp^oVri^nt 
opportunities and enhanced the job security of the protecteO^roupv ^j^T 
lei9ve the target grou>s subject to the same forces of econprqic chan0fe.^tnat 
cause the concern about job insecurity among workers generaliy.'^^ : , ^ * 

These and other legislated programs represent a substantial ^JiUbWc 
response to the problem of Job 'insecurity. For the reasons indicated^ how- 
ever, they l?ave failed, despite thefr major-contributions to speciffex<Srot^lems, 
to produce the work^world security that is, or may be,' a precondition for 
long-run productivity improvement, is such a^world possible? 

The TeVk 

Fortunately, my assignment does not appear to require prescription — 
only definition. The prescriptive problem that flows from the discussion pf 
this paper is the appropriate responses to conttnulng and probably growing 
pressure and need for worker protection programs -- responses that will 
allow, even encourage. Increases in the productivity. and incomes of workers 
and businesses. * Since my Usk Is not prescriptive, I know you do not expect 
me to provide the answer. We might, however, briefly consider some possible 
directions. 

One approach receiving Increased attention from U^S. businessmen is the 
Japanese use of quality control circles (QC*), smalf groups of workers who 
meet regularly with maiupenrent representatives to discuss and find solutions 
to production problems. The use of QC' in Japan is linked to their system 
of "lifetime employment," a systeM which features strong worker identification 
and commitment to the company. Robert- Cole, a^ close examiner of the. Japa- 
nese employment syst^l appeal^ f> feel that the QCpJPProach, with socje 
^modification, may-be- -adaptable to American condition*^ Our discusslorj of 
worker attitudes woul4 suggest that a key to the long-term sutfces^ypf QC in 
the American setting is overcoming job security concerns. As«n Japan, 
where "lifetime employment" is a privilege of the jminorlty of the WRk force 
employed by the large, major firms, we mlgh^ expect QC have the great- 
est* prospects In American firms and industries with stable and 'growing em- 
ployment. The prospects are dimmer In Industries ' like steel, autos, rubber, 
and construction, wKere- plants are closing, employment^ Is declining, \ or 
demand Is volatile. ^ The QC approach seems \o put lis back at square of^e.. 

Joint labor-management cooperation commlttee^y brletly mentlonedjMriiar, 
ere another approach to productivity Improvement apparently ^growing In use. 
In contrast to the QC' approach, rank idd file workers seldom participate 
directly In the work of these committees. - In so far as* productivity Im- 
provement is an objectfve of these commlt^es, which Is apparently the case 
for only a minority of those in existence,^ success, again, would appear to 
be strongly linked; to job security concerns. 

The Industrialized nations of Western Europe have generally experienced 
more * favorable productivity trends, developed more rpomprehenslve worker 
protection plans, and operated their economic^ clqs^ to full emptoyment and 
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with less -Inflation than has the United states. Perhaps ther« are' some les- 
sons to learn from them. In recent years, however s!nc^ the 1974-75 
Suropean countries have suffered from the same 
problems of high unemployment, inflation, .and, low economic growth that 
afflicts the U.S Inf response to this trend, the European Trade Union Con- 
federation in 1977 commissioned a group of trade union economists from five 
^European trade union federations to "explore" the* problem. The^result of 
Iheir exploration was a discussion paper that outlined "a new economic pro- 
gram and w»jg:h may provldb the basis for future Initiatives' tiy European 
. '"^^''^ rejects, in part, both neoclassical economic 

theory and standard Keynesian analyse, as well as tra<;|itjoaal socialist Ideas, 
as adequate^ explanations of how modern economies work or bases for 
economic policy, it is difficult to briefly sUmmarrze what they propose to 
substitute, but among the chief ingredients are selectivli governmental mter- 
ventior^ in setting particular price and investment levels for Industrie's or key 
oort>orations, worker and trade unfor^' participation irt top-level cd^npai^y 
decisions, and giving workers collectively a share In and resbonsibility for 
both savings and Investments. The general argumenj H fqr "consensus- 
based econonnc arrangements as a substitute for managementfonly decisions 
or traditiona cbHective bargaining, with reVpett to productii^ity the report 
argued that "productivity* is only partly deperfdent on technology'' and "to a" 
much greater extent that is often recognizedMt also depend J on labor rela- 
anar degree of consensus achieved inside a company ami in society 

$ 

.A basic assumption that appears to underlie this proposal \k that wider 
^.1'*.!*^?^'^"'..^"^ Pa';^'cularly greater worker/unloti participation and respon- 
slblUty in making m^or economic decisions, wiH result Irf a Setter productivity 
record. The report also argues that the prescription it presents is "a way 
out of .Ajrrent and prospective stagnation." Be that as' it may, American 
unions have traditionally shown little interest in participation In management* 
of firm. Unless Douglas Fraser's seat on the Chrysler board of directors 
is only the first straw In the wind, or unle'ss the coming recession turns to 
deep depression, radical restructuring of responsibility /for economic enter- 
prises and massK/e governmental intervention Into price', wage, iind invest- 
ment decisions ahe not likely soon to become permanent tiarts of the American 
landscape. • * ' 

Finally, -somd observers see -the solution to the" problems we have been 
addressing in planning at the local level. This Is the. approach proposed by 
Drucker in his calU for "redundancy planning," led by managements at the 
^ local level and involving anticipation of structural changes affecting employ- 
ment, finding new employment oppo^nlties for those laid off, and counsel- 
ing, retr-ainlng, .and placing them." This is also part of WiJIard Wirtz' 
proposal In his book The Boundless Resource for the development of an 
education-work policy" and the establishment of Community E</ucation-Work 
Council? in which various segments of ihe local community could collaborate in 
developing education-work programs. Tl:iese propd'sals obviously entail 
formidable organizational problems and the articulation of new and unfamiliar 
roles for business and other community^ leaders, 

\ 

I have stuck to my task and provided no answer. . In tfie American 
setting ^ere is not likely to be an answer.. The story^ of this paper is that 
job security concerns of workeri are primary, /existing policies and programs 
have not met these concerns, and future productivity gains will importantly 
depend lipon accounting for these concerns. ■ , 
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REACTION 

TO V 

DEFINING PRODUCTIVITY: WORI^E'R VIEWS 
David Black 

J am going to try to provide some specificity to Professor Franke's paper 
from my perspective*. I am also going to discuss our Industrial nation's mass 
education philosophy and population trends for the future. The first thing 
that I -want to point out very specifically is theft I have some question In my 
mind about the ethics and the rationality of an educational Institution dealing 
with an issue like productivity. * 

I Wonder whether vocational education planners and career counselors 
understand what the purpose of public edi^tion was as It began In th^ 14th^ 
•century. At' that time. Industry proposed a m^ss education system* whereby 
young people 'were prefltted to the Industrial system, which tended to ease 
the problems of Industry In terms of discipline. Though .older curriculum in 
the early 1800's became ofisss education's basic reading, writing^ amd arithme- 
tic, the covert .curriculum that we should all be awahe of happened to be 
punctuality, obedience and rote repetitive work. From the m^-19th century 
on, there was a relentless education progression. Children started at a 
younger age In school. The school year it$elf became longer, '%|i^easlng 35 
percent: between 1875 and 1956. The number year* of compulsory educa- 
tion Increased. Be that as It may, workers perceived mass public education'^ 
as a humanizing step. >ta|hanlcs and working men In New York City In 1829 ' 
stated, "next to life Irberty, we consider education the greatest blessing 
bestowed upon mankind. '^-^ — ^K^4li[nk that It is still !a corrflfct perception of 
\^rkers' feelings, but not necessarily mine. The schools consistently ma- 
chined generations of young people into a work force required by an electro 
mechanical technology and the assembly line. Family ahd^lscb^ols formed, a 
system fbr preparation of young folks for roles In Indus triarsoclfety. That 
seemed to be systematic of Bll Industrial societies, be they capitalistic or 
communist.' v * 

^Professor Franke's paper identifies a 20 to 25 percent decline I(j produc- 
tivity between the 1967 and 1977 period. The decline in the earlier, r950 to 
1967 period was, he states, "due to a shift toward a younger, les^ experi- 
enced work force." In the 1980's, tiye labor force Is expec^d to grow by 15 
million to 17 million. Obviously there will be more productivity because these 
people. If we use any of the numerous forms of subjective Judgement, will be 
^g^ttlng older and consequently become better workers, f^-^ ^ ' / 

Since Professor Franke u^ed tfflning as an example fff'the early portion of 
his paper, thought that perhap^s^we should use thal^as a means of specify- 
ing productivity In a specific industry. In doing that^'we should provide a 
definition of productivity 'that has been accepted by the^Jndustry. 

Productivity In coal mining Is determined by dividing nUolbers'of total 
tons of coal shipped^ In a -year by the number of man hours wbrked during a 
year. A number of condltlq/is such as slckn^s underground or an over- 
burdened strip, which affect production h9veMittlc to do with either man- 
agement or labor and little effect will be achieved by vocational education or 
by any InstltutlonaHproductlvity planp^pg. The easier It ls-*to reach the'coal, 
the KIghe)* productivity* will be. The 'greater amount of^cqal easily available, 
the greater the efficiency of machines In getting th^t coal.' Other factors are 
the* age of the mine and its size. As the age of the mine Increases, produc- 
tivity automatically decreases. In general ^ there Is a gain In output with 
increased size of operation, bui little gain In productivity.^ " 

Management has acknowledged that they n^atlvely affect productivity in 
tl^fr decisions about the use of equipment. In their attitude toward federal 
drfd state regulations, and In thelf relationship with workers. Uabbr^s n^a- 
tlve effects on productivity are as follows: strikes; lower number of days 
worj<ed for promjctlvlty decreases; bituminous Coal Increase ^reements which 
Include many provisions designed to Increase worker safety (which In a strict 
mathematical sense contribute to decreased productivity, at least. In a short 
term), and a lacR of motivation among workers. 




F^wer employees in un^lerground mining lirge their cWldren to enter 
^ mines as apprentices. The family apprenticeship system at one time provided 
more of a feeling of pride, and its absence has Increased the number, of 
inexperienced miners. Inexperience miners are generally less productive 
than experienced ones. The Health and Safety Act of 1969 has affected 
productivity levels adversely in the sho'rt run. Bear In mind that labor 
supported these and 3t1il does. Safe conditions In mines ^re necessary for 
increased product ivfty to reduce man hours lost to Injury and to encourage 
workers to becoma jnlners \o meet increased demands for the future. This Is 
a veff specific Issbe in the State of Illinois. That Is why we became Involved 
in it. M. D. Harold, Vice-President of Freehian United Coal Company stated 
"if productivity 14 to increase, safety must increase.'" Training more closely 
related to safety is a factor In terms of productivity. Training programs at a 
number of mines have Improved safety records, thereby Improving produc- 
tivity. The addition of new mines will also increase productivity It Is 
projected that by 1985 in Illinois. 25 mHllon tons Will be added by new mlne^. 
These mines woi^ld be large., 1.5 milllo^ tons output, which will increase pro- 
ductivity in size factor. ^ . vrcdsc p o- 

.u ^^l* *M.^" Positive but' we must recognize that productivity records of 
the past will, in all probatJIIIty , not be exceeded in the fGture. ^That is 
subject to a change In technology. Strip mining in Illinois will not, in fact 
exceed the 1960 levels because: 1) most of the easily .mineable sKelf deposits 
are depleted, 2) large capacity equipment being used accountf^ for the in- 
creased productivfty, ancT 3) increasing land reclamation regulations mean the 
use of more people per ton of ct>d|. i hope this provides some sbeclficity in 
terms of an Industry that has a low rate of productivity. 

The job security factor which Professor Franke kJentlfied has special 
importance for peopl^ln America who happen to be of my peer group. I 
think It Is, includirtg wages, the most Wen^^fiable concern that they have 
^ Bennett Harrison of the Massachusetts in^tvte of Tedhnology and Barry 
^ Bluestone of Boston College reported that between 1969 ^d .1976. plant shut 
downs and relocations eliminated 15 million jbbS ar>d created over 16 million 
new ones producing a slight net rncVease overall. The new jobs, on tKe 
average, were: ,1) lower paying. 2) in different ,»eglons of the country and 
3) did not go to people left unemployed' t^y shut-downs In the first place. 
^Those affected by shut downs had an inct-6ased Incidence of (nental and 
physical illness, an increase in drug dbuSe, an increase in homicide, an 
Increase n^ suicide, an increase in chTl0 'abuse, and a severe economic prob- 
lem. This should give you some indication of why. we do provide protective 
Glauses in contracts. Six years after the plant closings, workers who had 
'i^ ^u"®*^ were, making. In fact, less money, on the average than before 

^and the economies of ^the communities that they lived in remain depressed 
Other principle findings Irv the studies include that odds are six in ten that 
any single plant in the United States could shut down within six, years^ This. 
Is the most salient factor In all of our problems. The majority* of plants shut 
, \. down are profitable. Owners shut down a plant because they wish to rein- 

vest in higher profit ventures in the corporate structure. Covdrn'ment tax 
breaks designed to attract industry and jobs may, in fact, destroy public 
jobs because tax revenues are reduced from private industry owrted.- 

.Professor Franke's paper also, in my estimation, ends as does most 
which look at the Issue^ of productlvlty-in a sense of frustration.. He ack-. 
nowledged he really had no answers. I would like to posture some predic- 
tions of the future ^nd J do not have any more information than Professor 
Franke has. I just probably have a tendency to step out on a Jimb a little 
more, I think first of al4.that energy is a yery specific issue In terms of* 
prodijctlvlty . I would postO^e that .there will be a variety of energy sources 
that Include hydrogen, solar, geothermal , blomass. lightening discharges, 
, perhaps advanced fusion power and other technological forces 6f energy that 
we stilf do not know about In t>ie^^future which will have a direct effect on' 
factories. Factories ||ill no longer be a model for other Institutions as I have 
asserjed that they vy^e In teems of education. Factories will, |n fact, not 
have mass productton as a primary function, Advanced methods such as 
holistic and special pr6iniction will be part of factory life. Factories will use 
less energy,. Factories will waste (ess raw material, not because they want to 
do either of those things. They will have no choice. Factories will employ 
fewer components. Factories will have a de^nd for more design intelligence. 
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factories wlli be found outside of giant urban metropolitan areas< They wlli 
be smaller than In the p^t< They will include smaller organizational units 
'and' they will have a higher ptigree of self management Within these units. 
The paper worl< In offices will be suostantially replaced by technology and 
that .will create a worl<er who ha^ to use mor^ discretion- In decision making 
levels* There will t>e a shift of work from office and factory back into the 
home because of technology and .because of lack of energy resources. There 
will be ^n increased growth of intelligence and imagination in production 
reducing routine labor Or grobp force. Factories will only be for those who 
must actually handle physical] materials. * Corporations wiljl^'be recognized as 
complex organizations, pursuing multiple goals' shnuitaneously , not just for 
profit and production quotas; and managers will be responsible for multiple 
bottom, lines. rethink this is wishful thinking, }ust hoping that corporate 
structures wilU in fact, respond to reality. ' 

Another thing that we will see is the aging of the population which is 
already apparent In the high technology countries. That implies greater 
attention to the needs of the elderly and reduced focus On young people 
which should dfrectiy affect educational planners. • 

Employers will need the following in a worker:- workers who will accept 
responsibility, who understand how their work coincides with others, who can 
handle Harger tasks, who adapt quickly to changing circumstances, workers 
who h^yc^xa sensitivity to people around them, and who basically ^are? what we 
are kjentifying as the young middle management typ>es of structure^ in our 
current society. Workers wllT place a hi^h value on what they do. ^ Money 
fpr those workers will still carry prestige, but equally important will be 
self-reliance. Workers' ethics wilt include self-reliance, abiHty to adapt and 
survive under difficult Conditions, and the ability to do things with one's own 
hands (which I think is a systematic change from the upward mobility factor 
that we are now experiencing) . _ 

These factors all relate to productivity in the factories. The complete 
worker. 1 think, will be a productive worker. That worker wilU serve as a 
part time worker, but will also be acknowledged as a part time.» consumer. 
There will not be a differentiation between rolus. The, worker will enjoy 
concrete along with abstract complimentary pleasures of both head work and 
hand work. In a p^sitiv^ sense*, this identifies with J>rofessor Franke's 
worker of today. Tliat worker, who i% hired with higher educational cre- 
dentials, who may feel frustrated now, will be better suited to what i am 
posturing for the future. ^ 
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Increasing Productivity in the Small Business Sector 



Ro|»erJ E. Nelson 
The Small Business' Sector 

The United States has the most developed and* sophlstJcated small busi- 
ness sector of any country In the world. However, government Intervention 
to develop this sector of the economy has been /ninlmal. Owners of these 
small business firms may be called entrepreneurs because they have chosen to 
assume risks. Identify business opportunities, gather resources. Initiate 
action, and establish organisations to meet some demand or market opporr 
' tunlty, A dIstlnguishlng„marK of entrepreneurs Is that they tend to be 
Independent and self sufficient, and they have some resistance to working 
with government or any other agency to meet common goals. ilAany entrepre- 
neurs want to be left alone to operate their businesses In a veryHndlvldu*- 
allstic manner, and this factor presents one of the major barriers to providing 
help to the small business sector. Statistics! concerning the small business 
sector highlight the need for education In this area. ^ 

1.. Of over U minion enterprises In the United States (Including farms, 
franchises, and professional firms), two million are corporations, 
one million are partnerships, and approximately 11 million are sole 
proprietorships. ^ « 

2. Of the 1 a million enterprises, 99.2 percent employ fewer than 10(V 
persons. 

3. Eighty percent of all small businesses fall within the first five 
years* ^ ,^ 

«. Hine out of 10 small businesses fall because of poor maHagement, 
Speclfk: reasons Include lack of planning, inadequate controls, poor 
accounting methods, inability to read and understand 'financial 
statements, and Inability to locate expert advice when - needed. 
Minorities form 17 percent of the total population ,> but own only a. 3 
percent of all lousinesses and generate only .7 percent of all busi- 
ness receipts. 

6. Women make up 48 percent of the work forceV but own only a. 6 
percent of all businesses and generate only .3 percent of all busl- 
ness receipts. 

Clearly, there Js a need for targeted educational programs for self employ- 
ment, and vocational education |s In an excellent position to provide these 
services. " > 

Growth In employment depends. In a large part, upon the birth and 
expansion of smalj firms. Entrepreneurs have the ability to spark new Ideas 
and new products that create businesses, whfch In turn create the need for 
new jobs.' David Birch Indicated In a recent study that between 1969 and 

197j6: • ^ 

' On the average about 60 percent of all jobs In the U.S. are generated 
by firms with 20 or fewer employees; about 50 percent of all jobs are 
created by Independent small entrepreneur*. Large firms (those^wlth 
over 500 employees) generate less than 15 percent of all net new 
jobs.* 

Thrts study was based on Dun and Bradstreet's data files of 5.6 million busi- 
nesses. From the results of this study. It appears that the smaller corpora- 
tions are aggressively seeklhg out .new opportunities, while the larger ones 
are primarily redistributing their efforts In existing business areas. r 

. Th^ Birch report Indicated that small firms, despite their difficulties in 
obtaining capital and their Inherently higher death rates, are the major gener- 
ators of new Jobs In our economy, in slower growing areas, small firms may 
be the only significant provider of jobs. Most economic development programs 
to stimulate new Job opportunities have been aimed at relatively few large 
corporations. However, It is the thousands of anonymous smaller firms that 
are job providers in the older sections of our cities and also provide the 
major^share of new jobs In the growing areas a* well.^ 

it was Indicated in the Birch report that not alt small firms are equally ' 
productive and it was the smaller^ younger firms that generated jobs. Once 
these fli^ms gob much over four years In age, their job' generatiori po^^ers 
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declined substantial ly« From the results of the Birch report, a profile of a 
job generating, firm can be formulated; It Is small « has been In operation less 
than four years, tends to be Independent/ and Is volatile. This profile does 
not appear to vary much across industries or across regions of the country^ 



Heeds of the Small Business Sector 

Over 50% of all new tnisinesses fall ^during their first two years of exis- 
tence « This serious problem is compounded by estltnates which indicate that 

over 50%" of the money used to start new small businesses, fs generated 
through private sources such as personal family savings and borrowing from 
friends or relatives. The failure of a small business is a financial tragedy, 
but it is also a family tragedy, and the psychological problems of the people 
Involved may be as great or greater than their ffnanciat losses^. 

During the past ten years In the United States, the literature has high- 
lighted the importance of the small business sector in achieving ^economic 
goals. It Is now -time to focus attention on how specific problems relating to 
the small business sector can be solved. * 

^ There are very few small business experts* or Consultants in the United 
States, and they may be considered a first generation because they have 
received no specific training for dealing with the problems of small bush 
nesses. There is a lack of educational programs, extension services and 
support organizations to prepare people to serve the needs of the small busi- 
ness sector. : 

/■ 

The educational programs apd assistance glverx to farmers through the 
Department of Agriculture and Its network of cooperative extension services 
might be duplicated in the area of tnisiness.' Although the principles and 
problems In business are In many ways unrelated to agriculture, the concept 
remains the same. ^ 

A comparison might be made between the U.S. Small Business Admini- 
stration (SBA) and the Department of Agriculture regarding their ak?lllty to 
provide s^vlces to ^these two economic sectors. For every 20 farms In the 
United States there Is one Department of Agriculture employee; for every 
2,200 firn/s there Is one Small Business Administration employee. The total 
SBA staff of 1,500 is Inadequate to satisfy the demands of the small, business 
sector 4 Managenient asslstanc^s^s currently t>eing provided by the folbwing 
groups: ' . * 

470 SBA Management Assistance Officers (MAO) : 
9,500 SCORE (Senior Core of Retired Executives) 
2,500 ACE (Active Core of Executives) 
20,00D College students enrolled In small business courses 
2,000 Faculty Involved with the Small Business Institute Program 

Only the 470 Management Assistance Officers are paid professionals. The 
remaining 34,000 persons may be considered volunteers who have varying 
degrees of commitment to providing assistance. 
/ ' ^ 

.A ma]Or priority regarding the small business sector Is the development 
of Integrated policies. In "January 19ffO, the White House Conference on Small 
Business kieatlfled issues and made proposals concerning smalt business 
policies for the 1980's and beyond. Twelve policy Issues that were addressed 
at the conference Included: (1) capital formation and retention, (2) federal 
procurement, (3) economic policy development In government programs, (4) 
women In business, (5) government regulations and paperwork, (6) Inflation, 
(7) International trade, (8) minority business development, (9) Innovation and 
technology, (10) energy, (11) veterans In business, and fl2> education^ 
training and assistance. Additional proof that the federal government Is 
Interested In the small business sector Is reflected In the fact , that more 
senators applied for membership on the Senate Setect Committee ofi Small 
Business than any other Senate committee. 
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The Issue paper on education training and assistance Indicated that: 

Ther« Is an urgent priority In the current national 'cHsIs of confidence* 
to encourage the expansion and vitality of smaM enterprises as a long- 
term factor In the American economy. It^seems apparent that there Is a 
ne^ for^ reestablishing a strong base for, small businesses and a relntro- 
ductlon of the small business option to the American public. \t\ other 
words, there Is a need for a systematic nationally-directed program of 
education for entrepreneurjshlp.'' 

Kot only Is there a need for continuing education and training In the form of 
management assistance and updating of specific technical skills, but there is 
also a need for general public awareness of the problems^ and potentials of 
owning and operating a small business. 



Involvement of Vocational Education 

Vocational education has had a *proud history of preparing people with 
the skills they need for employment. Since the early 1970*s, vocational edu- 
cation has focused on broader non-skill types of educational programs and has 
played a leadership role in developing and Implementfng career education at 
^ all educational levels; 

Recently, there have,, been fndlcations that vocational educators should be 
more Involved in the tfreas of attitude development. Occupational survival 
skills such as* problem solving, human relations^ 'decision making, and effec- 
tive communication are some of the new types of concepts which might be 
Included In career preparation programs. 

Vocational education is open to new Ideas concerning Jhe preparation of 
people Tor work. One type of new activity which has received attention at 
the national level Is the }dea that preparation for sftf employment Is a career 
option that could be included In vocational education programs^^ Vocational 
education prepares people for. employment, but not much has been done to 
help people gala the knowledge and abl[lty to become self employed. 

A survey conducted In Middlesex County, New Jersey, Indicated that of 
those persons graduating from vocational programs ^5 years ago, nearly 9% of 
these graduates eventually owned their own businesses*^ Of those students 
currently enrolled -In vocational education programs, three or four students In 
a typical vocational education dass will eventually, own their own business, 
but niany more students have the potential and desire to become self em- 
ployed. ' 



Supply Vs. Demand 

Vocational education has always been a primary factoi; in the supply side 
of the economic equation pertaining to supply and demand x)f skilled man- 
power. However, recent pronouncements by government officials and others 
Ihdicate that vocational education £an also be involved In ttfis demand side of 
the Job' creation equation. 'The demand fqr trained manpower comes with the 
.initiation of new » businesses and expansion of existing businesses. Uttle 
thought Is given to the preparation of those persons who are self employed 
i who will create the demand Tor new Jobs. When people become self employed, 
they must hire workers who will also need training^ 

Vocational education can have a significant impact on the Job creation 
process by helping to. prepare those people who are Interested In self employ^ 
ment, lt*ls the preparation of people with self employment skills that will 
enable vocational education to approach the Job creation process from a totally 
different perspective, 

gntrepreneurship Education ^ 

Until .recently, the public sector had llttfe interest In Implementing 
education .^nd training programs regarding entrepreneurshlp development. 




Between 1976 and 1978, only nine projects relating to entrepreneurship educa- 
tion wefe funded by the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, HEW 
for a total of $67^1,327. This relatively small sum of money indicates that' 
such programs have had very low priority. In addition, the outcomes of 
these nine projects have had little Impact on educational programs to prepare 
new and emerging entrepreneur* because much of the content of these pro.- 
.jects concentrated on techniques and materials for/teaching finance, manage- 
ment and marketing. There was little content relating to entrepreneurship 
education, possibly because the concept of entrepreneurship Is new and many 
educators really do not know what or how to teach this subject. 

*u _f"t';eP'*eneurshlp education Is Important because U Is Drimarlly throuah 
the development of viable nrms that growth can take ^Jlace^n our economy. 
New businesses need to be lnltlate<t and weak businesses need to be strength- 
ened. Stable businesses need to be assisted In developing plans for Expan- 
sion and growth. ^ 

hiu.Z^^ business sector is marked by instability and a high rate of 

failure. Various target groups^ that should receive instruction arS tralninq 
for entrepreneurship Include the following: ^ 

1. Future entrepreneurs: these woufd be young people who are con- 
s}<tering small business ownership as a career option at some time In 
their future; 

2. Potential entrepreneurs: those persons who are ready to Initiate 
action to become self emj^oyed; , 

3. Existing entrepreneurs: those who currently own small businesses 
and areMn need of assistance; and 

1.^ Crowth-ohented entrepreneurs: those persons who have a- viable 
business and are interested In expanding. 

Vocational education programs need to be designed to meet the need* of 
these four groups of people. The primary objective of these programs is to 
increase the chances of success of smalt business owners. This education 
Should begib at the elementary and secondary education levels and be con- 
tinued at^We, adult level. Pfl;ople need to know the problems and- prospects 
for self employment, how to Initiate action to become self employed, the types 
of skills necessary to operate a business, and the strategies and opportunities 
which can help businesses expand. 

Innovative Programs 

/r»i/*/ 9^^^ program has been implemented by the Private Industry Council 
(fIC) Of Berrien County, Michigan to help CETA participants become in- 
volved In small business management.' The 'PIC hopes to place 20 trainees in 
Jobs which will teach them such management skills as supervising a small 

Jo^ftftn"^^^''i?*.^'"^M*^^i°"^*^^'^."'**' running an ofHce. Approximately 

$52 000 in ritje VII funds will support half their salaries during tralninq 
periods lasting from four months to one year. 

Although this program is unique and innovative, the outcomes of the 
project are hiahly questionable. Can a small business manager be trained in 
one year or Tess? Is this project an efflcieht use of federal funds? Are 
there other methods which can be uscfd to train future small business mana- 
gers? Are there alternative educational programs which can produce similar 
result*? Is this type of training really necessary? Jp most small businesses, 
training at all levels takes place on the job and'fs mostly .conducted on an 
informal basis. 

ft ' 

On 8 broader scope, the Private Sector Initiative Program has tried to 
t:reate jobs through the private business secfor. In Its report of this pro- 
gram, the National Center for Jobs and Justice iritllcated that there Is a lack 
of commitment by tlje business community to this program. This report 
"Leveraging With a Toothpick: The Carter Administration's Private Sector 
Strategy for Job Creation," Indicated that private industry councils and tKe. 
targeted jobs tax credit are inadequate programs for attracting meaningful 
business involvement. The report suggests that disadvantaged would do 
better securinq Jobs If firms receiving government contracts were required to 
set aside positions- for them* ^ ^ 
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Actions by the public sector In the area of job ^reatfon have been In- . 
effective, and new alternative programs have been Initiated with 'the cooper- 
ation of the private sector. However, In order for jobs to exist, there must 
be businesses willing to hire people for these jobs. Vocational education 
programs for self employed persons will make businesses more viable, and 
employmehf creation .becomes a natural phenomenon, flelping business, es- 
pecially small business^ will result In the crwtion of many new types of jobs. 

A . recent report^ indicated that job creation requires the successful 
combination of (a) unemployed people, W unsatisfied markets, and (c) 
underutilized re^urces-<capltal and physical). This report suggests there 
must t>e a newVelationshIp developed 'between the private and public sector 
which would encourage the growth of business and accelerated development of 
local, private-public enterprises which has unrealized potential for large- 
scale, targeted job creation. ^ 

The coalition of ^business, labor, community groups and government 
agencies can combine th^ir resources and capabilities in new ways*^ The 
resulting enterprises will bring together undecutlilzed resources and un<- 
employed people to address unmet needs. *The report suggests that these 
k)cal private-public enterprises (LPPE) are finding ways to fill gaps in the 
economy that neither the public sector nor the private sector has th6 capacity 
to fill alone. These needs Include solar energy, waste recycling. Industry 
revltailzatlon, energy conservation, house fehabllltation, and Inner-city food 
distribution. , * 

It Is envisioned that these lodal private-public enterprises can be suc- 
cessfully targeted to specific groups of employed such as minorities, youth, 
ex-offenders, ex-addlcts, displaced homemakers, and Vietnam veterans* 
Although the concept of these LPPE Is noteworthy, there is a need to deter- • 
mine the extent to which thise types of enterprises can replace those bush 
niesses In the private sector. Is there really a gap between services provided 
by the public sector and services provided by the private sector which Can 
be meaningfully fulfilled through the LPPE? It appears that once the LPPE Is 
initiated, these enterprises will still face similar problems to those In the 
private sector* Interventions to develop artificial business structures such as 
the UPPE may not be a viable concept In the lon^ temn, and these initiatives 
may not be effective. P * I 

*The Full Employment and glanced Growth Act of 1978 established full 
employment as the official long-term go^l of the nation. The Department of 
Labor is charged with the final responsibility for meeting these employment 
goals, particularly with respect to decreasing the rate of unemployment* The 
Full Employment Act reflects a changlnq perspective of the nature of the most 
productlvtyHn«ans of job creation, the locus of job creation has shifted: 
whereas five years ago government was perceived as the growth sector, the , 
evidence now suggests that small business development in the private sector 
will account for most of the new jobs In the future. 

. Various short-term programs^ designed to train people for specific jobs 
have fcreen funded with government money. Programs like CETA, HITS, and 
the New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry's "Customised Training and 
Technical Servke Progr^" have been initiated to prepare people for work In 
the private sector. The types of training received In these programs tend to 
be for entry-level occupations* Many of these government funded training 
programs are for occupations jgenerally associated wlttv large businesses. It 
appears that we have a corporate mentality when we thJnk of. job Creation 
through employment programs* Howeve'r, the results of various employment 



have difficulty irr finding employ^nent In l^rge businesses. 




surveys lndlci||^hat many of* the participants In these training programs may 
Ity l^flndlng emplo^^nen 

It may pe that vocational education must use a different approach to the 
job creation process. The creation of jobs does not necessarily depend on 
the quality of our 'vocational education programs, but depends primarily on 
the ability of (a) existing businesses to expand end (b) new businesses to be 

initiated. 

* . 

IMany new small business owners start businesses which are similar to 

businesses where they worked as emj^ioyees. If this Is true, vocatlon'al 

!'7, 
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education has the responsibility not only to prepare people with the skills 
necessary for employment, ljut should also teach skills which will enable 
employees to leave their employment situation and seek ,self employment oppor- 
tunities. There is no shortage of work; however, there is a shortage of 
jobs, it may be time for policy-makers to consider the advantages of pre-' 
paring people for work, which" will always be abundant, rather than for jobs, 
which will always be scarce. Vocational education has paid little attention to 
people who create their own employment. These self employed entrepreneurs 
, are absolqtely essential to the future economic growth in the United Sates. 

The Role of Technology 

It Is through change that economic growth Is possible, and It is small 
businesses that precifiitate change. Recently, a study conducted by tbe 
MJ.T. Development Foundation compared job formation In 16 companies for 
the time period 1 969-1 97t|. Six of the companies, were giant corporations 
having sales In the billions of dollars. Five were large companies with a 
history of i^nno^/at^on, and five were smaller new companies which had de- 
veloped nev/ technologies. " , 

The results ofMhe study Indicated t'he sales of the six giant companies 
such as Bethlehem Steel and General Electric grew MAI a year,' but their 
employment roles Increased at the, rate of only .6 of 1% a year. These qiant 
companies created 25,000 new joby^r 

The sales of the five large Innovative ^companies such as 3M and Xerox 
increased 13.2% a year, and their employment roles increased at the rate of 
4.3% a year. These five companies created 106,000 new lobs. 

The sales of the five small high-technology companies such as Data 
General and Computer^ Graphics Increased 42.5% a year; Their employment 
roles increased at the rate of '41% a year. Even though their total sales were 
less tt)an t/13 of those In the largest group, these /Ive companies created 
^ 35,000 new jobs in five years (10,000 more jobs than In the six giant corpora- 
tions) . * % ^ 

Nationally, the study estimated that-^tween 1969 and M76, 88% of new 
jobs -Were provided by small businesses, 66% by firms employtng fewer than 20 
people. It was also estimated that 80% of these jobs were In businesses less 
than five years old. . . 

The National Science Foundation Indtcated that small firms procjuced four 
times as many new Ideas per research dollar as medium-sized firms and \wen- 
ty-four times as many new Ideas as large firms. However, the * formation of 
smaller companies which often create new Ideas and create new employmerU 
opportunities has decreased In the last few years. In 1968, three hdndred 
high technology small companies were created, however, none were created In 
1977; and, as.recently as 1979, the birth rate of such companies was prac- * 
tically 0%. Last year, the federal government liberalized the tax treatment of 
capital gains. This new tax legislation Tias led to some improvement In the 
business birth rate, but the problem still-' exists"^ i 

Summary 

Vocational^ education must define new approaches to link education and 
work. An economy maintains Its vltalfty through change, and It is entrepre- 
neurs who are willing to make changes by taking risks and being Innovative. 
It Is 'primarily the small businesses that Initiate change, and U is the large 
. businesses which tend to perfect and refine those changes. 

Marxist critics of vocational education have accused vocational feducators 
of conspiring with business and Industry to "oondltion**- the workforce, to 
produce employees who would come to work .on time, do what they're told, be 
complacent and respect authority. Vocational educators were viewed as people 
who conditioned workers to conform. It Is time to look at ways that vbca- 
tmf»t..educators can prepare m<Sre entrepreneurial workers; the time has come ' 
to focus n3th)oal attention on education for entrepreneurshlp and to restudy 
education and manpower programs In terms of this concept.' 
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There is a need to develop strategies to create new em^oyn)ent oppor- 
tunities. Public policies should be re<rlewed to find out how government may 
be discouraging the .formation of small businesses. The concept of manpower 
policies needs to be enlarged to include and emphasize suitable Incentfves for 
self employment. ^Business; needs to.be encouraged to redefine employment in 
more entrepreneurial terms « and there is* a need to modify educational pro- 
grams^to better prepare people for entrepreneurial ly defined wvk. Although 
entrepreneurial skills may be just the opposite of technical skills, vocational 
educators may be In the best position to show the relevance of entrepre- 
neurial skills to the development of technically sKllled workers who want to be 
creative in their employment or become self employed in the fOture. 
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REACTJON # 

'TO , . 

mCREASINC PRODUCTIVITY IN THE SMALL BUSINESS SECTOR 

^ ^ David E. Baker 

I find myself more and Tnore Involved with the vocational education 
training community as we begin to implement the goals developed by > the 
Illinois 200O Foundation. Illinois 2O00 was designed and developed by the 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, with the assistance of a wide variety^ of 
people across the state, to establish some new economic directions for Illinois. 
I would like to take that theme as the basis for my reactions to Professor 
Nelson's remarks on the small business sector relatior^ship to vocational educa- 
tion. T 

^ ^ V 

I believe that the most Important thing that we can do" to support small 
business development in Illinois and in other states is to generate the kind of 
business and government climate which enables entrepreneu^s to .make their 
own investment decisions. Ultimately, I think we can get a lot ftlrther If we 
let them do what they are most capable of doing|r£tM^er^an doing It for 
them. } , • - 



I have been part of and Involved with *the*general movement and new 
philosophy that business and Job development should be focused on the small 
business sector. Yet, I am 'concerned that the government and academic 
sectors may .not really be capable of akling our small business friends. David 
Birch, In the study quoted by Robert Sel^on, wrote «- very telling paragraph 
which says that the only way we-are ever going to get job developtnent Is by 
supporting the small business sector. He said, "The firms such (job develop- 
ment) efforts must reach are the most joifflcult to wprk with. They are small, 
fhey tend to be independent. They^re volatile. The very spirit that. gives 
them their vitality and ^ Job gener^ailng power is the same spirit that makes 
them unpromising partners for the development administrator*" If any of you 
have been involved In trying to work with small commercial strip developments 
or in trying to ^et small business peopJe to participate In adult education 
courses, you know that you have a very difficult role cut out*for you /in light 
of these facts. 

Now, 1 would like to discuss four tiers of relationships between^the 
entrepreneur 4nd the educational system. Then, I will address some larger 
areas where we may be able to forge a partnership with the small business 
sector in Illinois. 

The first tier focuses on teaching people who have some Interest in 
becoming entrepreneurs. I see th^s as a developing trend and one of the 
prima rf. 4>a5es for Professor Nelson*sf remarks. 1^ would like ta underjlne my 
conviction that the interest must come first. I think It is probably impossible 
Jo create an er^trjpp^neurial attitude dn the part of someone. Furthermore, If 
you taught* pottfntl^ entrepreneurs everything they needed to know about 
being entrepreneurs, they would probably go to work ^for large corporations. 

'l^ight now, the atmo^here for developing a small business Is very 
negative. Capital Is nearly impossible to locate for small business. They 
"have to borrow money at over perlMnt Interest, If they can find it. The 
only alterntlve exists with large-scale, government-sponsored guaranteed toan 
programs, but they are always underfunded. The administrative problems are 
such that It is almpst Impossible to deliver the money to the small business 
pers(|tn. , ^ 

The second tier is that vocational education and other kinds ol education 
can offer manageirterft training to people who have already chosen to be entre- 
preneurs and are in business. I think that this Is already occurring across 
the dountry -and may be a more successful approach to the entrepreneur than 
trying to excite people In the first pface. However, the educational system Is 
faced with a problem of finding time in the entrepreneur's busy schedule to 
enroll them In classes. Most of them work 10 or 12 hours a da/, six days a 
week, attempting to keep their businesses alive. The entrepreneur is not 
only the chief executive Mflcer but also the accountant and the personnel 
directpr. I speak from personal experience. ^ In Jtllnols 2000, we tried to 
involve smafl business people In our program ^ and they were always too busy. 
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This "^s'o^'l^^hlv'^n"?-*,'* business concerns. 

This is probably an area of much more fruitful exptoratlon. The current 
potential of linking CETA and Title vil programs with the private sector 

tie's are ve'rv'^'rV" t'."'.",''^ ^r^'l^ quite h,gV' rl^e co^mun I 

ties are very inventive In serving ^he r small businesses Above all th» 

JlTaln'^ Tnd r™ .h,' '^n' '^'^ can"deliver' Wgh qOall y 

to tW, «/tT" ' 9"""'".' "^O"'""'^ and assistance 

Ir.H?t " Pf^l^^^'^'y 'f falnln^g Is linked to the targeted jobs tax 

S;,«nd/o?^!^lr "T'"'"' 'f business, senses the 

^rtteipatlon'!^'^ ''^ '° ""^ '^ey will avokJ any 

In J«t'* ""V °P'"'°" that the sufcess or failure of the. PIC program Is based. 
In great part, on the capacity of the government to solve that paper work 

CtMs- lss5l'"VEfA".S'r",3%^r? f""'^^™"*^' but different goals's^rro^nd- 
rng tms issue. CETA is Involved In a very Important social goal of orovidlna 
'^r'^ .'"L'^' structurally unemployed. Private businesses are Invo veS7n the 
go togeTe'r ' """""^ ' P^""'* Sometimes tho^ t,^ "do no? 

» , ^'".'■'^ "bich I think Is another area of great potential that 

swor h^'J*"" ^"t'on'd is training the government smfll busCss dmln?- 
Shlcaoo In ter";?s"'^rt'J'^'' consultant One thing that v^ave kJentffiX 
InduX' Is ?he tr/m nn '"'^"='"''"9 "-""^rclal strips and small 

inausiry, (,s the training of loan packagers. TRUST, Inc., a orlvate nor>- 
proflt organization conferned with job development, has r^om^nded f;o k^ 

™ic"dev: J'' °\ '° fund co^runlt? 

economic development experts wlio can work with groups of one or two hun- 

s^'^nd'"' o t"rain"f^'n'° handle' their primary man^agement problem^; Tnd tKe' 
second, to train loan packagers who can wtfrk with local banks and small 

c^|^Ero%%'4ori!.Va^o'ne^.°^ '"^i^' "us-ne^. areT^- 

f-.f^i:'' Z 5°"='"'^» by4ftscussing the potentia'l for joint action l' see for the 

t^ ln nul.Tr 'ir*^ " wo'-k productive^/ 

>^lJtlon ,nH address the large-scale business climate, government 

li^a in.itM^w'^ T "^'^ problems that beset small business.>? cah bul"d 
ldm?nl!fr,t„ H^' " !" '° <hat the Dhali busfness 

administrator does not have a staff of 30 lawyers to fill out all the forms that 

wh'en oasS:^d" 'tf '^.t*'^*' f'^**"' government. 'ftr'°eTam^e 

r nl^ii^t H '^°"9^' economic Incentive or a tax ' break o/ 

acro«-the-L'rH 'l&f"' ^V.' rather than making Z 

? u . "rite-bff on the sales tax, we required the firm to flle^a 

form each time it wanted, to obtain the exemption. 7 

.„ . !!! ^l"' ^ """""'ssion estabilshe<l.Jn 'Illinois which is trying to' 

SilZlno ve Rules which Is reviewing all the regulations and 

Sr^^un^'jedX'^^u.aK"- /^'^ "^'^ ^" ^ P"*-"^' 

r 

'^"ti."'^"!^ groups in place called Small Business Resource Councils 

atsistanTe Th'^t.v'^ti 'T^^L' °' '° P^"-"^* manage^' 

^ru titS'c M n^,^ ^ vocational education schools. They could 

^ntS T ..^f^ P"*'""" *° "^«"<'fy small business ^rtlcl- 

pants Interested In your programs. poi^iv.! 

h* Hr*!IfiIlH ' u?\f u P'*^f^"' '«ave with you which Is just beginning to 
be developed which links productivity, small business, and educat^ It Is. 

^mes*''rr^°^m.nri.%n^'^o'w^^""9°lM^"'^' ' consortium of the mafcr univer- 
sities In Illinois to provide a sm\\ business productivity extenstn service 

!^?h.r i' "P^-as-yoVgo" because 1 ^thlnk that busInVs^ people 
♦K. u}^^^ ^ Involved In an iperatton where they pay for the service 
rather than see another large bureaucracy created. We might- have to s^art it 
on a small basis, aimed at the small communities of (Hinols, 10,000 and Jess. 

roru.«Ll^l7«« 'If^K^ S'**^^ potential because. Q^fv universities ^ave a tremendous 
concentration of higfi quality people In the Aidustrlal ^glneerjng area as wdl 



Women Productivity 



^^Madge Attwood 

It Is we!) known that women are productive. They have supplied most of 
our nation's nurses, teachers, clerical workers and domestic workers. They 
have raised the children, washed the diapers, fed the families, given emo- 
tional support and often subordinated their own ambitions to enhance the 
productivity of others. But In those areas that require the full u5e of their 
intellectual and vocational .abilities, women^ce nOT as productive as men. 
^omcn do not achieve or contrlijute as much' as men In science, humanities or 
tbe arts (Rossi £i.Caiderwood , 1973) even though they have been found to be 
equariy-^s^lnTellTgent as men (Maccoby & Jacklln, 1974). 
-^""^ * 

Women's Participation In the Labor Force 
4 ; • 

Women are under-represented in tenure track positions on university 
faculties (Chronicle of Higher Education, 1979). They hold few top manage^ . 
ment positions in business (Kanter, 1977a) and In vocational education they^ 
are rarely found In the most prestigious positions. While more women have 
moved Into higher level positions within state and federal bureaucracies since 
the passage of the 1976 Vocational Educatlo^^ Amendments and Title IX of the 
Educatlop Amendments, most of the highest positions are still held by men. 
For jsxample. In 1979, only one of the 50 stat» directors of vocational educa- 
tion was female. 

Women are over-represented ^ Occupations that are low paying , do not 
. require Independent decision making, and Have little autonomy. As recently 
as 1973, 40 percent of all empktyed women were found In 10 occupations (Fox 
L., Fenpema, E. t Shefman, J., 1977). In 1975-,. only 5 percent of working 
women were jnanagers and administrators while 35' percent were In low status 
positions- that* provided lltXIe opportunity forT^rowth. In business organiza- 
tions, even low status manageigervt positions ^uch as office manager for a 
secretarial staff are more likely to held by men than* by women (Kanter, 
1977a). Worsen comprised two fifths, of the professional and technical workers 
In 1^75 but they werj» -most Hkely to be professional teachers and health 
workers (U.S. Department of -l^bor, 1976b). Even among health workers, 
women tend to be^ crowded Into low paying positions that are sulx)rdlnate~ to 
primary care practitioners such as physicians and^dentlsts. 

On the more positive side, ^^Jthere evidence th^tJ^some change Is occur- 
rlnq. Seller (1978a) found that enforcement of sejc-iilscrlmlnatlon chafes 
under Title VII of U^e Civil Rights Act of. 1964 inoreaswl't^^t relative demands 
for women. and deceased the dlffer^tlal between ma)j| ^f^d female earnings 
between 1967 and 1974. Investigation* an4 settlements narrowed the male/ fe- 
male ^rnlngs^ differential In the privafe sector J)y about I4percentdge points 
and by about i^ven percent In the e^nomy as a whole. However, the earn- 
ings differential between fully employed mert and women with esiusil Education 
remains substantial. In 1974. the^c^me of 'full time employed men with five 
-vbr more years of education exceeded full time employeji women's by over 54 
percent. (U.S. Department of^bor^ I9f6a). - * ^ 

More women are also moving Intb the better paying skilled trades such as 
electrician, painter and aircraft mechanic. Between I96a and l970, only two 
to three percent of women were employed In skilled trades; by 1974, this had 
increased to five percent. (Farmer, 1978). 

The irony of women's occupational segregation Is that women make up 
more than 42 percent of .the lalx)r force and are entering the lalx)r market at 
such a rate the Bureau of^ Labor Statistics projects that byM990 almost half 
(46%) Of the total civilian lalx)r force will be female and' that more than 6Cf 
percent of all women will be working outside the home (U.S. bepartment of 
^Labdr, 1979). In the twelve y^ars between 1965 and 1977, the labor force 
participation rate of women between ages 25 and 34 advanced *2l percentage 
points. What m^es this increase so remarkable Is the fact that 64* percent of.-^' 
the women were married and many had children at home, factors which tradi- 
tionally have been thought^ to keep" women Out of the labor market' (U.^. . - 
Department of Lajx>r:-l97Ba). ^, 
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' ^ "The critical question facing the nation Is how these women will be uth 
llMd.' Will we continue to make us« of less than half our brain power or will 
^ ,^nd « solution to a puzzle that keeps most working wdmen In jobs that are 
weil^ below their capabilities? / . 

Barriers and Gateways to Productivity 
^ ' • ■ 
Numerous theories and studies have attempted to explain the occupational, 
segregation of worklag Women and the consequent under-development and 
under-utlllzatlon of -their talents. UndersUndIng the forces that act" as 
barriers may suggest ways to enljartee the productivity of women. 

Inhibition of Career and A<;>(levement Motivation 

, One explanation has suggested that women are Inhibited In thelf achieve- 
ment and career motivation by a variety of factors. Farmer (1977) summa- 
rized a group df studies that Indicate women's career and achievement motiva- 
tion Is restrained by factors such as home/career conflicts, sex role orienta- 
tion, low risk taking behavior, low academic self esteem, vicarious achieve- 
ment motive and fear of success. 

? ^ . 

Many girls grow up with ^he notlpn that high achievement Is Incompatible 
with successful relationships with th<^ opposlte^.sex and develop a "motive to 
avoid success" In order to avoW alienating, significant men In their lives.* 
wost of the fear of- success research has been done with white college women 
and shows that thetfear changes when^^competltive factors are changed. It Is 
less when women have the support of significant htx\ In their lives, when ^ 
they compete against themselves rather than against others, (Horner, 1972) 
and when they are married with children (Tomllnson-Keasey, 197«). Interest-, 
ingly, fear of success also appears to be a racial phenomenon. When black* 
t:oliege women were compared with white college women they were found to - 
h«X? significantly lower fear of success responses ^Weston, 1969). 

Some women find their need for achievement satisfied vicariously through 
•the successes of Important men In their lives rather than thrpugh their own 
successes. Upman-Blumen and Leavltt (1976) found that from a sample of 
married college females, none of those measuring high on vicarious achievement , 
' motivation were pursuing Ph.p.'s. 

' ^ J"i counteract the effects of sex role soclalUatlon, social and 

rJsychologlcal factors., consciousness raising groups, asse'rtlveness training 

• seminars, and leadership training clashes h*ve also been developed. While 
these efforts have been helpful,- they are by no^means enough. * Improved 
counseling -and guidance, both personal and^career' counseling are essential. 

Mathematics as a Critical Filte r * • 

' ^ "a ♦ " . 

Closely, related^ to joclo-psychold^l factors that inhibit women's aspira- 
tions has been the dlKovery that mattiematlcs acts as a critical filter to limit 
the range of occupational choices available to women. (Sells, 1976). Mathe- 
matics competence is essential ibr several traditional male careers su*h as 
engineering/ computer science, pi^yslcs, navigation,- medicine *and dentistry, 
•and Is useful In certain noptradltlonal technical careers as weil. YetVmany 
airls do not Uke enough optional program* In these fields. NoVonly^does 
failure to take enough mathematics automatically bar women from entering 
tradltlonelly rnale occupations such as engineering. It may also partially ex- 
plain j^y women are rarely fbund In the top management positions In Indus- 
try. Many major Industries Involve technologies Jhat Initially require an 
engineering background, and thus a strong mathematics bacligroi/nd as welL 

Fox (1977) hypothesized that the sex typing of mathematics as masculine 
results In djfferentlal expectations and Socialization practices for l>oys and 
girls with respect to mathematics achievement. Existing research supported 
her hypothesis. She found that sex differences In the perceived usefulness 
of mathemattas for adult life have been reported ak early as the seventh 
grade and that k girl's decision about whether or not to tike math Is strongly 
Influenced by the advice of significant others such as counselors and parents. 
There Is considerable .evWence that women who wish to appear feminine are 
more comfortable In situations labeled- feminine or at least neutral: thus the 
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. labeling, pf mdth courses as male may have a negative bnpact on a young 
/ woman's .willingness to choose those courses and on h^er performance in ^hose 
f classes as welL"^ 

It i^ clear that counseling girls as early as inf Junior high school Into 
, mathematics Is ^extremely important if they are to have a full range of occupa- 
tional choices available to them. It Is also bnportant^ that basic courses In 
mathemattcs at the undergraduate leveMn colleges and universities be pro- 
vided to give a second chance to those students»who were not well counseled. 
This has n6w begun to happen at some major universities. 

Economic Theories * * 

, Economists have taken a different approach in considering occupational 
segregation. Two of the economic explanations that have been described are 
the human capital theory and the sex discrimination theory (Seller, 1979). 
According to the human capital theory, women choose. to enter ©ccupatlons for 
whkh earnings losses are smallest from anticipated periodic absences from th? 
labor force over the life cycle. They enter In disproportionate numbers those 
occupations In. which skills are least likely to deteriorate from career inters 
ruption. As a result they ''minimize their economic losses .(Polachek, 1979) • 
ThQ discrimination explanation, on the other hand*, maintains that women face 
dlscrfmJnatory barriers to entry into certalp occupations. The barriers cause 
th«H to be crowd e^lntt) a small number of occupational groupings; Increased 
worker supply then results in reduced earnings. Beller (1979) found that 
ehforcemfeht of • equal employment opportunity laws had reduced occupational 
^regatlon. She concluded from these data that discrimlaation was In fact a 
jse of segregation, but "noted that if women enter occupations by chotee 
i-W^ there may hot be » fundamerttal social problem, pn the other hand. If 
External forces form discriminatory barriers, then this becomes a^ national 
issue that can be addressed through l^t>9r market policies-. 
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Explanations^ of what has beer} holding women back In the work force 
generally focus on socialization, choice (reflecting'^soclallzatlon) and discrimi- 
nation—factors related to men and women as individuals. Kahter (•1977a) 
however, has postulated that continuing inequality 11 due to the structure of 
organizations. When Job openings In corporatlon^become available, predictions 
o)r Job performance are made on the ^basis of stereotyped and, current notions 
of who flt% where in the system.- Women tend to be placed' In positions that 
are low in power and oppclrtunlty and to be rewarded for routine service. " 
^Differences In opportunity, power, and the numbers df people' in approxi- 
mately the same situation^ rMh^r than sex differences can explain a large 
number of indivldoat respcSises Irt organizations* Thus a secretary may vicar- 
iously gain status and a S^nse of achievement'' throui^h. working for a high 
status boss. But gaining rewards vicariously may ' not necessarily be her 
psychological preference; itvmay be the only avenue available at work to 
satisfy those needs. 

* The numbers of women who do attain opportunity and power are* few. 
Whether hired because of their talents or tcTmeet affirmative action guWe-: 
lines, they often experience the problems of the 'token minority. They find 
themselves isolated, lonely, and experfenqlng undue stress, mere are few 
women like themselves who can forn^ a network of support such as men typical- 
ly have who* are In high tevel position*. Thus the "token" woman's reactions 

* may be the result of being a numerical minority rather than because of psy- 

* chologlcal or socialized differences.^ 

People try harder to achieve when they, vf^w themselves as competent 
P and in charge (Welner, 1974). If^women are to contribute to organizations 
according to their capabilities* attention needs ta be given to Enhancing their 
•opportunities for growth and promotion and for enabling them to gain power. 

Kanter (1977a)' recommended several strategies for ofSenlng opportur^itIes 
for clerical staff; for example, creating >bridges between .Job ladders, by Identl-" 
fylng competencies needed rather than by giving titles fSr the Kinctlon.* 
Performance 'appraisal systems thatr would provide goocf, feedback and'encdur- 
agement for learning could be established; frequent work planning and^evlew 



meetings In which workers discuss mxh managers of peers their strengths, 
Imprpvements and areas for growth could bt held; job posting could occur In 
which openings are puj^ilicly announced; redesigning of jobs might be done, 
perhaps enabling *a seci^etary to become an apprentice to the boss and thus 
learn skills to move ahead^on the management ladder. ^ 
• )^ ' - I 

An approach that would be' hefpful to women at all levels Is. the use of 
ffoxtime. Women are able to more readily meet family responsibilities under 
this system sinqe employees control the exact hours they work out of a week 
or a month rather than having a fixed schedule. 

Empowering strategies that organizations might use Include opening 
communication, channels and making system knowledge such as budgets, salar^ 
les and minutes of meetings more routinely available; encouraging superiors 
. to sponsor subordinates for better jobs and rewarding them for doing so; and 
educating managers about traditional male tjehavlors such as protectlveness 
toward women so that women are given challenges and full opportunity to 
handle crises on their own. 

Kanter also hypothesized that Inequality In numbers oA people like one- 
self Influences organizational performance. In job categories where, men 
vastly outnumber women, women operate at a disadvantage! .The subtle 
behaviors {hat have been called "sex discrimination"^ come Into pl?y In"^ situ- 
ations of unequal numbers/ Kanter suggests "batch" hiring rather , than one 
by one hiring of women/m male departments or jobsl^ clustering of women In 
large enough numbeps/so that they are no fonger conskftred tokens or de- 
veloping a flexible organizational structure so that women will belong to more 
than one group and have contact with other women at their levels. 

Enhancing the Productivity of Special Croups 
Married Working Wpmen and Working Mothers 

Working women who are married and working women with children face 
special challenges If they %re to make their best contribution In the work- 
pface. , , ^ 

, '^Married women tradltlon^ly have had an expected set. of family respon- 
sibilities. Women -in "dual career families where ihe husband Is present and 
particularly where there are children, • are likely to experience role strain 
from trylrtg to car'ry least three roles: domestic worker, mother and career 
woman. A dlsproportFonate share of houseljold duMe^ l» typically assumed 
by the wife except for couples with similar employment histories. But' even 
among couples with similar employments historlef, wom^n tend to take on more 
of the child care responsibilities ^(-Welngarten, ^978). Well meaning husbands 
often. try to Mghten the wife'svload by "helping out.", Qut domestic choris In 
the duai career household neecUto be seen as .cpmmon tasks essential for the 
smopJJv lunctlbniog.of 'the home -ap^d they'need to be shared with each partner 
assuming equal rerf^onslbljlty, ' ' 

The separation of occupational and family life Is peculiar to industrialized 
societies. It contributes to stress and may Irfterfere with opllmal functioning 
of the worker on the job. , According to organizational mythology, occupa- 
tional life Is organized around' Impersonal standards of competence* whereas 
family norms are supposed to rest on custom, participation and -emotlo/ial 
standards. When men comprised most of the l^bor force, this myth could be 
perpetuated, because men were not seen as carrying family membership when^ 
they went, off to work. But working vwmen are always seen as carrylng^ a 
family (Kanter, 1977b). WIth'entry Into the work force of increiising numbers 
of' married mother's and with pressure^ for women to move into more respon- 
sible positions, the integration ^T work and family iilKbe essential If wofnen 
are to contribute as fully to society as they are capable^ 

Family life a^tects a person's jworklng life. If a family Is not functionrng 
well, productivity will almost certainly, b^ reduced. The r'ecent mavie "Kram- 
er vs. Kramer" pplgnahtly told the s^dy 'of a man who -dlicovereci himself In 
the tradltltfnar women's role when KIs wife left him. He had a apartment to 
maintain and a smair child to care ^rT^ The Insensltlvity of the corporation 
for Which he worked was brilliantly illustrated when he was flredjafter making 



the choice of taking care of his sick thWd rather than giving full attention to 
the dorporatlon'$ priorities. Thii is the kind "of choice facing thousands^ of 
working mothers everyday. It will become Increasingly Important f^r orga'rtl- 
nations to be sensitive to the family needs of Its members If theif wo/kers are ^ 
to be optimally (productive. , . . | 

When organliations acknowledge the family needs of their employees,^ 
productivity can be enhanced In a variety of ways. For example, modifying 
the typically rl^ld" reporting, and leaving time for organizations may signifi- 
cantly Influence worker (Productivity. A black female employee of a^Boston 
bank was thought to be irre^sponsibie because she was habitually late. When 
the company changed to "fle'xtlme", she chose a schedule that enabled her to 
arrive at 9:00 a.m. Instead of 8:0Q^.m. and was nevor late after that. She 
had been i^ie because she had to arop off her child at a sitter's house at 8' 
o'clock and as a consequence had no choice under the old system but to be 
late. Plextlme, in widespread use throughout Europe, Is being introduced 
Into some U.S. ' companies. The idea behind it Is that within specifled limits 
employees chooseHheIr own hours to make a better fit with family responsibilh 
ties. For, example, in a Swiss company, 35 percent of the workers use flexible 
hours for spending more time with, their families and for doing domestic 
chor-es. Generally, the total number of 'working hours each week is divided 
between core hour.s, when all employees must be on the }ob, and , flexible 
starting, and finishing hours that are at the discretion of. the employee. The . 
total hours are generally balanced, out over a one month period rather than on 
a daily or weekly schedule. (Kanter, t977b) 

Making creative provisions for^ part-time work that Is challenging and ' 
provides proportionate fringe benefits could biso enable a healthier Integration 
of work and family responsibilities. There ..are large numbers of part-time 
womefi workers and most of them are married. The problems with part-tlrrte 
work are that it is often unskilled latx>r, and It is frequently. repetitive, dull 
and routine. It' offers lower ''wages In proportion, to full-time workers and 
generally provides no fringe benefits. Even with this state of affairs there Is 
not enough part-time work to mee^ the demand. Approaches are needed that, 
will extend part-time work and Incorporate It Into regular jobs. *Darllng 
(1975) proposed that two people might share one full-time job each having 
equaj responsibility. They would cpver'^r eath other and bring complernent- 
ary^ skills to Xh€ job. Another pos^slblllty would be for two people to divide a 
job* between them, each 'assuming responsibility for half the work. This 
arrangement co6ld function well In positions that are made up of individual ~ 
assignments or cases such as In social work. Still a third approach Is called 
"split level." In the split level arrangement a full-time job Is analyzed accor- 
ding to Its functional components. Skills InvoMng lesser degrees of training 
or ability are reassigned as with a physician and a physician's assistant. 
The "^split location" fob Is one In which the employee does work both at home 
and in the office. The schedule Is arranged in advance so the employee can 
be reached and appointments and conferences 'can be scheduled. 

Under the plans described above, the worker would receive a propor- 
tionate share^ oT fringe ,beneflts, credit for work experience and salary In- 
cr«asesw ^ ° 

Vyomen in Poverty • ^ " 

Issues of productivity are quite different for women In poverty, many of 
whorh are also minorities. The Incidence of poverty Is almost four times 
greater foV rnlnorlty' families than^ for white families, and minority families 
headed by women are almost twlc°e as likely to have Incomes below the poverty 
level as similar white famllles*(U.S. Department of Labor, 1977a). 

* Families In ' poverty Increasingly are being headed by women. In 1967, 
30 percent of ^1 poor children lived In female headed households. By 1977 
the figure was '!i5 percent. In t)iat same year, 48, percent of all poor families 



were headed by 
women In .pover* 
address the mor 



women (U^Sj^^epartment of Labor, 1978b). The problem of 
women In poverty Is baslTTThey need to earn money. jDne of the ways to 
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ey problem Is to hel(5'more of them get^lnto the nontradltional 
skilled trades that offer better incomes than the traditional women's vocations. 
The* logical way to accomplish this is through apprenticeship ^training pro- 
grams. Apprenticeships are the major channel for persons with limited formal 
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.education and financial resources to Improve their Income and status. Appren- 
ticeships are beginning to open up ^o women (Hedges $ Bemis, 197«i), but 
there are not enough to provide equal opportunity. 

Women In poverty who do not have access to apprenticeships face formid- 
able barriers In becoming economically self sufficient. Lack of information Is 
''^ a mijor Ijarrler to their upward mobinty. Often they -do not know what 
opportunities exist.- Training 'proarams Intended to make them self-sufficient 
are often Inadequa.te. wiN and CETA programs have* been criticized for being 
too Short to learn good sKllls and often unrelated to the job market. Jobs 
turn out to be short term or^ nor available In the community ^nd training 
tends to be for low paying, dead end Jobs in clerical and service fields.^ 

Poor women 'face nearly Insurmountable problems with reliable transpor- 
tation and child care arrangements (U.S. Department of Latx)r, 1978b). 
Unable to afford to leave their children In costly child care centers, mothers 
leave them with neighbors,- relatives or by themselves. In 1975, 16 million 
children aged three to 13 had working mothers. Twenty thousand of these 
childrcrt between the ages of three and six care^ for themselves; more than 
a million and a half from seven to 13 years old had no adult supervision 
(U.S. Department of Labor, J977b). All working nnothers need to have quaWty 
child care available. For women in poverty the need is critical. Child and 
Infant care needs to be provided qh a seven day a week, twenty-four hour a 
day basis, with subsidies to women who work for low wages and cannot afford 
to pay. 

Lack of transportation is another factor that reduces employment options 
and interferes with women's productivity especially among women in poverty 
who live in rural areas, jf transportation to and from job and training sites 
m rural areas were provided, perhaps by state and local govArnments, their 
productivity might well be given a boost. 

\ Conclusion ' 

It is likely that the unprecedented entry of women Into the, work '%rce 
will continue for some time* If^the nation is to benefit from the full de- 
velopment of women's talents, a multlfaceted approach must be taken. Atten- 
tion must be given to addressing the unique needs that women bring. 

Career counseling and guidance and career education are urgently need- 
ed to help young women identify non traditional opportunities, to help them 
prepare appropriately for work that Is consistent with their abilities and to 
encourage them to take the risk of entering non traditional occupations. 

Organizations need to examine their structures Jo identify ways to 
change dead end clecical jobs Into positions with opportunity for advancement, 
to enable women to gain power and to balance the numbers of women In pre- 
dominantly male positons. Identifying ways to Integrate /fmily life and work 
life wMI become a particularly important issue as more mothers and wives 
enter the work force, since women still carry the major responsibility for 
domestic duties. Domestic chores need to be viewed differently If women In 
dual career families are to be spared role strain. Role strain can lead' to a 
poorly functioning family and family stress will In turn reduce productivity, 
to say nothing of the human suffering It produces. 

Adequate low cost child care facilities are urgently needed, and for 
women In poverty, access to apprenticeships and to good quality training Is 
essential. Appropriate training for poor women needs to focus on helping 
them Into decently paying jobs. 

» ^ 

Women are contributing to society In* many critically Important ways. 
The challenge today and in the decades ahead is how to create the conditions 
under which they can develop the full potential for their own fulfillment and 
for the betterment of society. 
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REACTION _ 

TO. 

y ^ WOMEN AND PRODUCTIVITY 
^ Andrea H. Seller 

First, I would like to say how lAterestlng^Prof^ssor Attwood's paper Is 
and how effectively it draws together materials from a variety of disciplines. 
Professor Attwood Is to be congratulated for a thorough and competent culling 
of materials from various sources. I agree with most of what she has said, 
especially on the importance of making the workforce responsive to the needs 
of women and families, and since the paper is weil^-documented, I will comment 
only briefly on two points. I will then use the remainder of my time to push 
one aspect of her paper further Into the economic realm, and to add a dimen- 
sion to "this discussion that has been ignored, but Jieeds to be examined. 

The Paper " 

In my own research on the determinants of occupational segregation, I 
' have studied the effects of education on women's entry into non-traditional 
occupations* I have examined these effects sepai*ately for each schooling 
segment by dividing them Into elementary, high school, college, and graduate 
education. The results, which are fairly sk|nlflcant statistically, show that 
<.wlth each additional year of hlgh^ school the likelihood of women ^entering 
. non-traditional occupations decreases by about 2,2 percent^ by contrast, the 
prot>ablilty does not decline over other schooling segments, and Increases 
' over graduate scbod. As women go through high school they are probably 
deciding to become secretaries and ^ales workers, bat not considering enter- 
ing the crafts occupations, which pay considerably more. .This suggiTsts that^ 
there is a failure in our high schools to develop some of women's skills 'and to 
give them appropriate guidance, f * 

High school Is alsoVhe critical level tor, the development of mathematkrs 
and shop skills. Trigonometry and algebra are necessary for just about all 
technical, business, or academic careers. Further, the development of shop, 
skills is critical for women who wish to become scientists, ^Si well as for 
^enterlng^the technical occupations. When t j^arttclj^ated in a conference of 60 
women scientists, sponsored by the American Association for the Advancement 
' of Science in Washington, DTC* two years ago, I .discovered that many of 
these women had overcome Innumerable obstacles to become physicists, and 
chemists^ as well as social scientists. One theme that kept recurring was how 
essentia) shop sKllIs were, and how these women had either to fight to get 
into shop classes or been denied entry Into theAi. I am afraid that this has^ 
not changed sufficiently In the direction that It should* Since my father was 
a shop teacher, I had no difficulty winning the award for the best project In 
my science techniques, laboratory In high school; this personal evidence Indi- 
cates that there is no 'reason why^ women cannot do well in shop classes as 
long as they are encouraged to do so. 

I » • , 

I would also like to emp^iaslze the Importance of providing flexible wortc 
opportunities so that women who might not want to participate fully In the 
labor force during the chlldbearing and rearing years would be able at least 
to maintain skills and work inotlvatlon during this period. In some occupa- 
tions, once skills are lost 'by dropping out of the labor force. It is almost 
impossible to regain them. Instead, many wom^n, when they re-enter the 
labor mar|cet after the childbearing and rearing years, have to start all over 
again In si new career. Thls^ results*Tn a lot of wasted Jobs training from (he 
years before they had children. If more opportunities were provided for 
women to continue In their chosen occupations^. In less than full-time ways, 
this loss of skills could be avoided. ^ / 

Economic Aspects « 

As an economist, my first thought In response to this paper Is •''This Is 
ail fine and good, but who will pay the costs of modifying the work schedules 
and benefit systems to enhance* women's opportunities to be productive In the 
lat^r rparket?" Presumably, these Innovations In the workplace wUl cost firms 
more than the current system, or 'they would have thought of them on their 
^wn and have Ihplemented then^ long before now. Because they have not 
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done so, nor are hurrying' to do so now, employers must^t least view this 
new system as more costly, that Is, as reducing their fjrfn's productivity per 
dollar of input. / ^ 

^ It Is only a first step to make such proposals. The costs of Implement- 
ing *thcm need to be evaluated and then a decision^ made about who will pay 

» th^se cost*. So far, there has "been little research Into whether these pro- 
grams actually reduce or Increase productivity. Firms believe- that they 
reduce productivity, but arguments can be made that they Increase It. Some 
studies are belncf^ carried out to assess the Impacts of these Innnovatlons; 
e.g., the study In progress of job-sharing In the Wisconsin State governnient 
being carried out by the Industrial Relations Research Institute 'at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. More than just the effectj^on productivity need to be 

* evaluated, however. For example, how the program actually works, how the 
sbares cooperate or don't, how the employment^beneflts are allocated, What 
the attitudes of the workers toward their shared jobs are, etc, For_alI-of 
these factors and others will suggest how such a scheme might work In the 
long-r^^, or might be made more workable. 

If these changes are found to Increase the firm's costs of production, 
while enhancing the productivity of women In the paid workforce, then the 
social benefits to Implementing such ^changes or modifications^ must be ex- 
amined. The society must reach a consensus on whether or not making the 
workplace more responsive to the needs of raising families. In a society that 
both values a strong family and needs families to reproduae future genera- 
tions of the workforce. Is Important enough. 

^ How can we determine the valuegour society places^ on raising a family, 
or more generally, on women's (and men's) work In the home? I wish to 
point- Out here that we are neglecting an imjjortant aspect of women's .produc- 
tivity, only hinted )at In the first T»ragraph of Professor Attwood's paper. 
From what I'm told, raising children Is wdrk, society values It, "and families 
obviously do or wives would be In tbe iabor, force In^L^en greater numbers 
than they are now. What keeps them out of the work^R^ Is the opportunity 
cost of their time— the value of the output they produce In the home, e.g., 
developing the human capital of children ^Intelligence, I.Q., health, person- 
ality), manaPng family finances, etc. Estimating the value' of woman'sHibn- 
market time, or the shadow price of her^tlme, has been done ionly Indirectly. 
If she Is In the labor market, then obviously her wage rite exceeds the 
shadow price of her time. If she Is not, then her home wa^e Is thought to 
exceed her market wage, but, we do not know by how much. We would only 
know byjiow much If we knew wfiat wage rate It would take for her to enter 
r the labor market. Obviously, opportunity cost or home wage Is highest when 
^ young children are In the home and the mother*s contributfon to home produc*- 
tlon Is potentially at Its greatest. 

Qurr^^tiy, studies are * be log conducted by economists .to estimate the 
value of women's non-market time. For example. Professors Jane 'Leuthold 
and Marianne Ferber, both of th,e Economics Department at the University of 
iillnols at Urbana-Champaign have recently'^ written papers on the subject for 
the Midwest Economics meetings. Each took a different app/oach^o formulat- 
ing these estimates. I wish to emphasize the *lmportai^nce of-sdch studws In 
more adequately evaluating women's contribution ^o society. • p \ 

All of this argues that limiting I'the concept, of productivity to activities 
carried out exclusively In the workforce Is In Itself slighting women; for much 
of their conti*lbutlon to our economy directly a'ffecJts productivity In the home 
but_>pnly Indirectly affects productivity In the workforce. Excluding thp 
pr(^ctlvlty of non-market time from consideration cart lead one to ask In- 
correct questions ahd to Ignore .other Important ones. 

• The underlying* assumption of Professor AttwOod's paper has been that 
some|?ody owes women something. Who Is It, and how can we get therjf to 
accept that responsibility? , • i ' * 

IP* \ ^ - • 

fcl ivould suggest that through the valuation of women's non-market time, 
-estimates could be l/nputed for the value to women and to society of such 
schemes as flextlme, shared work, and part-time work, more day care and 
greater deductions for child care expenses of working couples. Then, we' 



<t 'nee<l to deddet whether we wMJ. give subsidies or tax* incentives Jo employers 
to adop^ such strategies, whether women themseives or families sijould >bear 
the co^tS, or Vhethef* they should share thim with employers, as individuals 
currently do .for specific on-the-job training. Pjerhaps, we might give sub- 
•sldl^ or tpx incentives to cover the short-rufh transitional costs wl^h the 
expectation that ovei* the long-run the' need for such subsidies would be 
eliminated. ' ^ 

* This Is deafly the direction in which research and analysis will have to 
' . go in the future If there Is to be any hope of bringing these Important' inno- 
vations to the structure of the workplace, so that women's opportunities to 
make productive contributions to the workforce can Be enlarged. 

• ♦ < • < ■ , - \ 

■ ^ ' . . . - 
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. Employment ^nd Traihing Programs for tne 
, DItadvantaded : History, Current Status, - W 
and Future Prospects 

1 * . Marlfyn L.-Flynn ' >, 

\ - • i 

I The history of public' programs. to promote work amona the poor and 
unemployed Is remarkably long. The first act of Western secular government 
de^lgpea to affect the mobility of labor was passed In England In 1349, as a 
respfon$e;,to labor supply shortages created by the Black Plague, British 
pre<:ed«nC characterized by persistent categorical distinctions between treat- 
men; of "worthy" and "unworthy" poor, formed the^asls for American re- 
spor se to problems In unemployment and destitution.- It Is - Instructive \o 
/ review briefly the nearly 400 years' struggle of English and American -govern- 
men:S;ln addressing the problems of Income maintenance, social control, and 
labor supply among the poor. The pattern Is one of Increasing differentiation 
between the" jobless "poor and working poor; those temporarily unemployed and 
persons unable to find work fpr more deep-seated, orotracted reasons; and 
traditional and non-tradltlonal ficillles. 



Englfsh Precedents for American Policy % 

Fol towing passage of the Statute of Laborers. Ip 1349, English Parliaments 
enacted subsequent statutes over the next 150 years In a vain attempt to 
prevent laborers from leaving their village birthplaces. Then, as the mobility 
of labor and a wage economy became established aspects of English life, 
repressive statutes were approved to punish vagrancy. 

Measures, to enhance employabllity through Job retraining appeared In the 
second half of the l^th century, together with th'e first mandatory provisions 
for a local "poor»i tax." These laws were recodified In 1601 under Queen 
Cllzabeth, and with relatively few additions formed the basis for public man- 
power policy In England until the 20th century. > The Elizabethan Poor Laws 
were copied almost word for word by early settlers In the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony and exercised a perva^fve effect on United States public ^a^sslstance 
provisions as administered on the township level. » j . 

The Elizabett^an Poor Law of 1601 recognized two categories of \|hdfgency: 
the "worthy" and "settled** poor who were aged, blind, or disabled; and the 
"able-bodied" or **sturdy beggars" who lacked work. 2 Children over^^e 5 
• were to be apprenticed or bound out to local craftsmen. Almshouses were 
established as places of care for the "worthy" poor, while workhouses could 
be * constructed * separately for the able-bodied. In-kind benefits such as 
food, wood, or clothing might also be given to paupers living In their 'own 
homes. A new local official, the Overseer of the .Poor?*was empowered to 
levy a tax sufficient to finance these benefit* and to maintain a weekly roll of 
paupers in* need. (In the United States, this official became known as the 
^ Township Supervisor by the 20th century.) Those capable of work- were to 
be placed on village projects such as weaving hemp or flax. Villages were 
expected^ tp supply a store of raw materials, for use on thesft projects. 
% , •- / 

In the mid-1 dth century, a spate of work projects for the poor sprang 
up in England. Some were nlgl}ly ambitious, optimistic efforts to rehabilitate 
the long-term unemployed. WhUe humane and enthusiastic In orientation, the 
projects were' unsuccessful for reasons that have a familiar ring. It had been 
anticipated that the products of ^rker$ who had learned a skill would bring 
in sufficient profit to cover expenses of those Just learning, {n fact, skilled 
worker^ left the projects as sooh as possjble. This meant^that the Infirm, 
— ^^the very young, and the least ^ble were left behind as the nucleus of the 
work group^^ Furthermore, the products made by the project workers had no 
relation to goods currently In demand on local markets.^ By tl\e beginning of 
the 18th century^ war with France, Industrialization, and Inflation pad 
. brought an end to* these efforts. A much sterner philosophy asserted itself, 
as embodied in the English Poor Law Reform Act of 1832^. All persons seeking 
pubHc relief were required to enter the workhouse. Any pauper receiving 
public subsidies outside the workhouse was not to receive benefits at any rate 
greater than the lowest going wage rate for^ working men In the locality. 

, The categorical -n rather 'tharf^lversal — approach to poor rdlef, use 
_ * of the workhouse for the fr\dlgent, preference for*"settled" rather than tran- 
sient poor disbursements pf relief, and linking of benefit levels to the 
^west wages for productive workers^lfrare all principles transferred directly 
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hrr.i?^iitK !u ^\u^"'Lt? However, while Immigrants from England 

^^"^ Elizabethan Poor Law. no model projects to promote 

and pun^ttv? ^"^"^ remained ger^rally monj' conservative 

The American Experience before 1935 . * , 

Outside the great almshouses of the East Coast In the United States 
(which evolved Into distinguished teaching hospitals) /workhouserand alms- 
Thf ^iS^'^infirm ^^.l kIm ""^".'^ Institution In most communities. 

The aged. Infirm, alcoholic.. and orphanned were lodged with farmers who 

tl'ilt ^^e*^.^^^®''* ^^ansltnfs,- and luckless widows, 'The law was 

U^l l.n'^.h K, between vagrancy, and unemployment, and vagrancy 

was ^ punishable by Imprisonment. Blacks were ineligible for xellef howeveV- 
meager, under American Poor Law provisions.' 

'With the waves of southern and east European jrfimlgrants who poured into 

^nT in^nh \' M*'/^'J"^ ^^"^ ^?^'^'' '^^^ ""^"--y distinct 

ISlVrol P^"o*oP^^'"I and organization provisions for the unemployed.. The 
Sett ement Movement, another legacy from^the English, emerged as a means of 
helping the middle and upper classes to understand the ethnic heritaqe of 
newly-arrlved woricers In America's urban areas. Improvement of working 
conditions, maternal and chilli care, unemployment and health insurance, and 
community development were major themes of the $ettle^nent houses, whose 
l^''9®VP^P"'*"on was the working poor just, above the poverty llne.^ 

u . /^I ^u* utterly destitute, thle Poor Law and the workhouse remained 
bolstered by a new movement^-the- Charity Organization Society, or COS. 
The COS movement paralleled Jhe Settlement Movement and was a response to 
the first major sign or cyclical ^unemployment in this country. 5 Recurrent 
locally serious recessions began In 1870 as one of the consequences of thi 
Industrial devolution here. The COS acted as a local relief coordinating 
•^agency, visiting homes of reliet applicants to determine eligibility and attempt 
12^ to establish objective standards for minimum family budgets. (It was from 
.. .^Ji I "^v«"^"t. Incidentally,^ that mqdern social casework and Jater, the 
United Funds of American, evolved.) ^ Charity Organization Society .workehs / 
were committed to tKe Ideal of moral rehabllitatlor* of. the destitute but' dif- ' 
fered from predecessor organizations in being Vholly »nonsectar|an.S 

A Partial Break with Poor Law Tradition * , 

J^f Security Act of 1935 and the Wagner-Peyser Act of 193^ 

constituted the first deparfures on a national scale from.^local Poor Law adf 
ministration and institutions. The Wagner-Peyser Act set up the natlon'i 
first system of employment services and state-administered unemployment 
nsi/rance. The Social Security Act provided pensions for aq^. blind, (and' 
in 1955) disabled workers; the destitute In ^ these categories Became ellgibl^ 
for public assistance. The workhouse was abandoned; |n-klnd relief wak 
aschewed In favor of cash payments; township administration and taxation wis 
supplanted to state and federally-subsl;ilzed assistance. However, endurihq 
distinctions between "worthy" and "unworthy" ^r were retained by creat/on 
of a s«PfratQ assistance program for the able-bodied, jobless family With 
dependent chfldren-Ald to Dependent Children. It was expected that Adc 
recipients would be worthy widows and small children .who had no hode of 
employment. n u 

^ I 
Between 1935 and. T960, two relatively independent systems of social 
provisions for the poor rather unevenly emerged: one for the person tem- 
porarily displaced from work because of cyclical unemployment, who rWeived 
unemployment compensation and job referrals; and the second sy$'tem for 
individuals whose entryjnto the labor market was blocked Wy disablUty, age 
other personal limitations, family responsibilities, or lack of opiiortunity.' 
And, until the 196t)s. It was largely true that destitute, fMhfirle;^s families 
moved into the welfare (ADC) system^^ while some unemplpyed Int^ families 
were supported through the un«m)loyment Insurance system./ When the 
E>epartment of Health, Education ancT Welfare was established in i953, figures 
on characterstlcs of ADC recipients suggested that fewer than five percent of 
th^ family heads were employable. 8 * This judgement was confirmed by the 
general lack pf relationship between demand for public assistance and unem- 
ployrpent rat^-* , \ 
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During this period, ther/, the*needs of the destitute unemployed were 
treated as a problem for the i>ubHc assistance system In the case of the aged, 
blind, and disabled; a probj4m of ^the educational and political system In the 
case of immigrants; a probl6m in the free markef system In the case of work- . 
ers suffering from lay-off?/ or technological displacement; and a problem for 
the correctional, system irV the case of many minority juveniles and adults. 
Outside of the common school, traditional apprenticeship programs, and voca- ^ 
tlonal educatioif at the ideal level, there wer^ no national provisions for the 
development of human riisources in the ciVillah population. A series* of work 
relief programs had b^en used by Roosevelt during the New V\^\ to help , — ^ 
stimulate the economy /but these public work and public service employment, ^ 
strategies were abandoned after 1938. ^ ^.^ 

Employmen/ and Training. Programs for the Disadvantaged: 
/ The Current Situation 

Between 1962/ and 1968, the shape 'of modern An>erlcan employment and 
tratnkigj, policies «nally took shape .5 Characteristically, program development . 
was categorical, Oriented toward putting^ the able-bodied to work, and for the 
poor not well /elated to the system of Income supports under public assist- 
ance. Since We Introduction of the Manpower* Trairtlng arid Development Act * • 
in 1962, manpower policies have suffered from intrinsic conflicts and incoher- 
ence. The dbmaln of employment, •education, and training programs, relevant 
theory, target populations, effective technologies, and desired g«als have 
been differently interprej^ by government bureaucrats, elected officials, 
academicians, and program providers. 

Four/basic themes continue to be rounded through Congressional legisla- 
tion: (1/) reduction of unemployment among the poor; (2) skill upgrading , or 
Improved utilization of the already-employed worker; (3) reduction or tow-wage 
employ iytent , and Increased self-sufficiency of those dependent on puDiic asslst- 
anc^; y4nd (a) increasing the productivity of the labor force. Programs such 
aTTh* Job Owps, Neighborhood Youth Corps, and Upward Bound through 
the iiatlon's Economic Opportunity programs' were designed to enhance. job 
preparedness of youth, and 1^ modified shape continue to be implemented 
through the Comprehensive Employment' and Training Act (CETA). The ADC 
program explicitly Incorporated mandatory work and training provisions with 
Se WIN^-Amendm^nts (1967, 1972) to the Social Security Act. This represent- 
id a publicly unnoticed shift In^program philosophy from child welfare and 
child protection for fatherless families to priority on labor force participation 
At mothers, with subsidized day care fbtthelr youngsters, WIN programs, as 
presently constituted, have a minimal Training component and are chiefly 
geared toward job placement. The effe<^ of WIN has been to extend the 
average period that Individuals remain on ADC, through combination of 
low-wagtfwork and welfare- payments. About 25 percent of all recipients are 
now employed fiill or part-time. The WIN program has not Induced ADC 
recipients to spend more hours at work, but It has broOght more family heads 
Into the labor market. / 

The CETA program, authorized in 1973 but not fully Implemented until 
1975, has elements of ail major manpower theVnes, Reduction of employment 

" for the cyclically •unerfiployed is provided through public service employment 
funds In Title VI and Title II. Proposed Carter admlnistraUon cutbacks in 

<Tltle VI will reduce this program to approximately 250,000 job slots. Pro- 
visions for skill upgrading under Title II reficesent approximately 10 percent 
of monies under that title, but are rarely utilizell-bwiause of the potential for 
clashes -with tocal union Interests. Reduction of low-wage employment Is a ^ 
goal In all CETA programs. 'Attacks on this problem have been undertaken In 
demonstration projects for job creation and Job redesign and worker training 
programs under' Title IK Income maintenance is an implicit goal of summer 
youth programs, and promotion of self-sufficiency Is emphasized by the pri- 
ority given to ADC clients in the CETA program. (To date, however, co- 
ordination between CETA and public assistance programs has been fess than 
successful.) 

Other CETA program* seek to raise worker productivity through out- 
reach, counseling, skills, assessment, training. Job referral, and job de- 
velopment. The emphasis Is overwhelmingly on the so-called "supply side" of 
the labor market— training, education, and supporgve services which ^flll 
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^hance the capacity of Individual workers to adjust and advance In the job 
market. Considerably less attention has been paid to the "demand side*-- 
^redesign of jobs, alteration qf ^fork environment, creation of new lobs 
changed utiflzatlort of workers In the economy, or modification of the op^or^ 
llirl!ltiJ'*"n".un.» ^^""V^ changes In the 1978 Amendments to CETA have 
restricted eligibility and have resulted In much sharper targeting on lonq- 
terrp unemployed and genuinely poor adults. Women and minorities now con-' 
stitute the majority of clients served under all CETA titles except Title VI 
Evidence from a longitudinal study of CETA participants, begun In 1976 Indl- 
-cates that Title II programs have been much more succeSsfOf than originally 
thought In promoting sustained labor force participation, it has also Hppo 
discovered that, with the exception of referra^^ from the ADC p?^rams, most 

fcciJS'rrf f « ?K "^^ f®.'*'''^? """^ persons who have otherwise sought 
assistance from the social welfare network. ^ ^ 

The Jobs Service Is the third of manpower services highly utilized bv 
the disadvantaged. The role of the Jobs Service since Its Inception has been 
l^c ii^MP^Tl®''^^^"^®' "^^^ 9oal of referring well-qualified work- 
ers to meet the flibor force requirements of local- empWyers. Although the 
Jobs Service was encouraged to offer special services to disadvantaged aoolh 
cants beginning In 1965, studies have Indicated that less tlTne 1? spent In 
assessment and fewer referrals are* given to minorities and disadvantaged 
Individuals. CETA funds have been^commlngled with Jobs Service programs 
«S.K^fuw L^'^'* ^^^^ ^^'^ planning and placement/ Lfmlted 

mobility assistance has also been available, although /Americans havfe' generally 
not favored this means, of helping workers relocate. ^ 

Since 1962, American manpower policy has vacillated between economic 
i^/iNinn^'iP^^^^ productivity, mobility of labor resources, and 

utfllzatlon of labor supply-and welfare objectives, such as maintaining in- 
come. Increasing job satisfaction, and personal fulfillment. No one agrees 

'nr^°iJl!fh "^"f"''®'' "[I'u**'' emphasize social or economic goals, 

or both. Moreover, policy debate continues over whether manpower traininq 
opportunities ought to be universal or focused on the disadvantaged. Should 
the most skilled workers be "creamed" for promotion and' new job opportunh 
^"^estment be concentrated on the disadvantaged, hard-core 
and m\»ltl-problem unemployed? Lacking consensus. It has been Impossible tp 
relate manpower' programs effectively to other public goals Including Educa- 
tion, economic growth. Inflation control, and reduction of poverty. The level 
of federal commitment has rert^lae?! relatively low and reactive or compensa,- 
tory In strategy. No full conceptualization of the occupational cycle has been 
used as the basis for program planning or financing.- 

Two significant trends^ may be noted in Amedcan manpower policy over 
the past 2p years. First, the number of program providers and administra- 
tive units has continually proliferated, despite the objective of CETA legisla- 
tion to offer a unifying umbrella for program planning and fundlnq. while 
the programs under CETA nominally remain under local control, prime spon- 
sors today actually allocate only 20 percent of CETA funds; the remainder Is 
^!liM ^1 the 'federal government. CETA programs therefore reflect a 
bewildering diversity In Jevels of professionalism, Ireatlvlty, community re- 
sponsMty, and auspices. WIN programs have grown less Important In the 
mind of Congress and proposed welfare reform legislation will virtually elimi- 
nate them in favor of expanded responsibility under CETA, The Jobs Service 
continues as a long-time state bureaucracy. Incompatible In structure and 
personnel with the newer CETA prime sponsors. 

A second trend has been growing stress In manpower programs on ser- 
^!?^xf n the disadvantaged, or structurally unemployed, rather than skilled or 
cyclically unemployed. As public service employment strategies have fallen 
u P'**^^^® ^^^^^^ irrlllatlves and especially small business have been 

hailed as the true locus for manpower development, and job creation. The 
1978 Amendments to CETA establish Private Industry Councils which are to 
enlist the support of businessmen In planning, monitoring. Implementing, and 
evaluating programs for the disadvantaged.- The Impact of Private Industry 
Louncils has 'yet to be assessed/ although an early irfiplementation study by 
Ohio State University raises serious question about their usefulness. 
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a Fallacies of the Present and Prospects for the Future 

The future direction of manpower programs for the disadvantaged In the m 
United STtates Is open to question'. There are five d^&sIc fallacies In present-- 
day public and private responses to manpower programming, pai^tlcularly 
under QETA* A change In viewpoint and program* mechanisms will be neces-- 
£^ry In each of^these' areas If manpower efforts are to have significant Impact 
on the status of the disadvantaged. U Is conceivabte that tx)th ^onpmlc 
productivity .and. social weil->t>eing of unemployed^ low*-income persons can be 
errhartcecl, givysn modi flcatlons^ln'^ current ^pproathes, 

^J^ ^The Fallac9 of 'Xtyplcaiity ^ 

There Is a widespread tendency to treat work habits and behavior of the 
disadvantaged, unemployed worker as atyplcaL This attitude derives from 
our long cultural conditioning that uneinployed persons are '^unwoqtby." 
Particularly in the new private sector Initiative programs, considerable, dis-- 
^cusslon In the CETA literature Is devoted to explaining why a private busi- 
nessman should be willing to 'accept a CETA client In the work*'force almost as 
Tf the CETA client were some strange creature from an unknown world. In 
fact, the problemji^of low*income workers— drug addiction, low motivation, 
family breakdowa. legal troubles, personality and mental disorders^ •P^'' 
health — are shared In one" form or another by many persons in the' lilwr 
force, irrespective of Income level. The "Alcoholism In Industry** program 
launched by the Chicago Chamber •of Commerce In the tate 1950*s yiis aimed at 
helping long^'tlme, high-paid workers. The klea has spread, because many 
corporate boards contain recovered alcoholics wh<5 recognize the problem, atL 
too wellv 

The point is that by addressing the personal, economic, and cfducatlonat 
needs of the disadvantaged worker. Industries actually gain vyiluable Infor- 
matlon/at}out how increases In .productivity can Ipe achieved among the re- 
mainder of the labor force. The unemployed and disadvantaged workers are 
not a special problem, but a special example of broader problems which aff^t , 
a significant proportion of working men and women, 

2. The Faliac^ of Short-Term Return on Investment , 

Programs under WIN and the -Jqbs Service are tx)th focused on immediate ' 
Jot> placement.^ Counseling and training for the structurally unemployed 
under Title il of CETA vary up to a maximum, placement of 18 months,, t 
Programs which have the lowest cost per participant are" favored, such as 
onrthe^Job tralninq, whjie classroom training and public service employment 
are less deftlrabift/-because of thefr high cost and lengthlness. . 

f\i< series of ''dtmohstratlons and quasi-experlments by the^fl|K>wer 

- Laboratory at Colorado State, University between 1960 and 1969 corfstftently 
showed tnat it may take u^ to ten years before a hard-core unemployed 
Individual surmounts multiple 'personal and social obstacles Impeding entry and 
promotion In a primary labor market Job. ^3 ^\^^ years may be considered a 
minimum. Certainly, when. one compares ^he relatively minimal social Invest- 
ment in poor chijdren, particularly -If they have grown up in families, fe* 

.GQlvIng public assistance or minimum wages, It should not be surprising^! f ^ 
substantial resources were.rec^ulred tb bring adults to an equivalent ievePof 
functioning wfth more advantaged Individuals. ' In 1977,. the undjscounted 
value of Investment of a middle class youngster from birth through college 
was $90,000; fbr^ youth from an ADC family completing high school, the 

, Investment was fiVfOOO. ^ 

Evidence from weil-deslghed research on manpoffer programs 'Indicates 
that the most successful have modest goals ^whlch recognize a series of small, 
incremental steps ^p an Increasingly complex hierarchy of work adjustment 
tasks J ^ -The problem of 'bringing atx)ut unsubsldlzed employment In the 
primary labor market is therefore extended and developmental, not a tlme- 
Umlted/ maximlajng process of' shifting ap Individual from short-term training 
Into an awaiting Job slot* ' . ' ^ - 
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3- Tht Fallacy of 'Socio-Psycholoqical Causation ' 
7 ' 

..n-oJiH* literature tends- to treat *orK habits and behavior of the 

. c*sadvantaged „orker -js products of inOlvldual soclo^ 

.psychological orientations. Inability <,f the worker to find and retalT, employ^ 

«l?.'J,r,l?''*X'r,l'\^"^'^l"^ i.T.'*?' if Individual competencies, feelings of 
self-worth, ability to work with others,. response to .supervision, perception 
of tt,e opportunity structure, personal appearance, c<^Sunlcatlon-skllls,>and 
Intellectual ability. The CETA system, for example; isoelaborately orgjnlz^d 

V""!^ °' experiences, on-the-job training, .classroom 

t.ramlng and full-time subsidized employment for 3 time-limited pecJod. Job 
placement and )ob development function* have generally been subconTracted 
at least in Illinois, to the Jobs Service,' leaving prime sponsor* wi,th the 
mandate for placement but relatively weak Internal resources .and visibilViy for 



unHpr^'^^PTA^'^K^?^^^''^ ^^^^^^'^^^ of manpower 'c^evclopment acHvitles 
^nder CETA--that is. Increased productivity of workers in .^e' private se|-v 
tor-hingesr to a large extent on new.and better^ models for participant screen- 
'tr2i'ninn k^k' l",?"^.?'' ^""^ referral The premium rests on models of 
training which significantly c6nvert undesirable worker traits into desirable or 
marketable qualities at the least cost, in the shortest amount o? time, Mn the 
most repiicable manner. " , ■ ' 

modeJ^^. ^hlft'^t'^hli',^ preoccupation with worker characteristics anci^tralnlng 
models IS that It wholly ignores the structure of the worl^ site, the dejjqn of 
«Sn«i?t^ c 11° P«''^<>'™^.' ^he orientation of managemerU to ethnic or* racial 
n^norltie^. the preparation of supervis9rs for work ,wlth p^rtV who> may 
differ In race sex, or* prior life experiences from "employees traditionally 
occupying work roles In the firm, and the adequacy of the work enviroS 
in terms of stress, noise, health hazards, space for work, wage pollcles,.Tjnd 
n^ilL"'^''^!^'" jmpacting jmployee health and welfare. While, there is only 
limited evidence on the Irifpact of the work environment on productivity and 
iobr retention of disadvantaged Workecs. avatfable studies seem trindlcate that 
. /^^'^^^'^^ training^ the bulk of ofegotiation and review activltv Is concen- 
trated on creating the OJT slot. On?e an individual is plaLd in the llot 
surveillance by management^ and by the manpower organization drops to a 
?'cu" V "^"^ '^^^ relatively iiftle attention is given to 

fn^ iSo.w .K f J° .^^ performed, or to Its careful structuring. This is not 
to Imply that )0b design Is wholly ignored, but rather that lU signlflcanceMs 
underestimated ahd underevaluated In relation to the productivity of dlsadvan- 
h!t • • "^^^u^ sufficient basis -in. the literature now ^.arguing 

that job design may be one of the most important determinants In^Sfci^cess 
of an on-the-job placement. . 

«ntr.^!"^^f^ of disadvantaged workers show that most employee turnover in 
entry-level positions is attributable to poor initial screening and poor supers- 
vision, A few studies atso point out that monitors from manpower orqanlza- 
tlons can expect to^-havc^ lit tie direct Influence on the daily work environment 
Of trainees. Job coaches, counselors, program. monitors, and other manpower 
agency staff external to the flrm can help, to reducfc obstacles to continu'ed 
empoyment or higher productivity. They are most effective, however, in 
manipulating thos^ situations that occur outside the workplace e q child 
custody and child care Issues, evictions. Insurance claims, homemaker ser- 
vices, health needs, or transportation. Intervention at this level ensures 

hP?^ ^Tp^Pon^^%'^t^"f/^V '^'''^^ HgM^^s anxiety and fewer claims on his or 
her^ attention. Staff from manpoW;^ organizations are » relatively helpless, 
however, in controlling the wof-kslte itself. ' 

« • 

r This suggests that training ahd continued interaction with floor -manaqers- 
and supervisors is as essentlaJ as obtairting the commitment of manaaement tb 
on-the-job contracts. A -positive orientatiorr' by management does not ensure 
that persons responsible for daity .supervision of dlsad>^antaged Workers wlM 
share a similar disposition. There have been no studies in CETA program^ of 
the extent tb which labeling and stig'ma arc attached to program participants 
and negatively affect treatment by fellow workers. However, the effects of 
stigma In other welfare programs have been well-documented/ particularly In 
the BrJtlsft literatu^. Negative^ttitudes by supervisors arHd peers may 
produce isolatlop. seiY^hate. feigned Illness, poor atten^Jance, and low output. 



Environmental variables such as stlgipa, job design, and job supervlslofi 
• 'can be manipulated to the benefit of bbth worker and employer. Our^pre- 
occupatlon with psychological ^arfables and personal variables may omit just 
those structural and process cbnslderatlons which are most •influential In job 
.success and productivity.- 

The Fallacy of Homogeneity 

White It Is a commonplace to discuss "the" unemployed and dteadvalitaged 
as If they were ^ homogeneous group, TfTfact the population enrotted In 
manpower programs Is exceedingly heterogeneous. Minority teenagers, moth- 
ers In ADC and older workers may all be treated as priority groups under 
CETA, yet their )ob training and development needs are highly dlsslmlla/* 
'Young' persons with no Jabor market experience, women who Identify with 
traditional female roles, and experienced workers who are victims of recession 
require different resources, counseling, tect^nkiues, and support services. 
CETA programs, because of their Inception duTIng the War on Poverty, have 
been strongly oriented toward youth; staff have been 3 least effective- with 
handicapped, middle-aged, and correctional populations. The response of 
private sector employers to ADC recipients Is strongly negative, yet dis- 
advantaged minorities with no history. of welfare dependency are accepted far 
more readily. Workers nearing retirement -may wish employment only for 
purposes of supplementing a pension, while young workers are Interested In a 
much broader oc<fupatlonal horizon. The "Job aub" — an Idea In vogue 
among prime sponsors — may be a promising method of .stimulating Inexperi- 
enced workers to seek job Intervleiys, but Is not likely to help an older adult, 
oviBrcome anxieties about ag« and skill which Inhibit job search behavior. 

Manpower program plannfng In the United States should be oriented- 
toward a llfc-CycIe view of the Individual, and the changing requirements for 
manpower tpalnlhl and support services' which accompany maturity and aging. 
The fragmentation of the service delivery system and the separation of the 
Job Service hlerarchlcaMy and philosophically from CETA programs vitiates 
against a more holistic and realistic view of diffecencfs In lndlvldual needs for 
• manpower training. However, for purposes of Intelligent program evaluation, 
U is essential to keep In mind that there are at least five dlstl>v;tDaradlgms 
for entry, processing, and termination of an Indlvklual through a manpower 
program. These paradigms vac^ wl^h age of the worker, previous work 
experience, health, and education. 

5. 'The Fallacy of Inevitable Unemployment 

Amerk!lu)s are conditioned to believe that unemployment, like taxes. Is an* 
^ Inevitable feature of the soclaT and economic landscape* "Full employment" Is 
a hypothetical concept; debates *among economists touch more on what the 
acceptable level of "normal" unemployment should be. It Is still generWIy 
argued that unemployment and laflatlon are Inversely related. Manpower 
programs for the structurally unemployed are justlft^ by theorists on 
grounds that even If full employnient were attained, the structurally un- 
employed would still be unable to enter the labor market because of personal 
or social llrnltations. ^ . •* ' 

„ It is instructive to note the example of otfjer advanced western Industrial 
nations in their conceptualization of employment and unemployment. Sweden, 
' for Instance, has jusr emerged from the most serious recession to strike Its 
economy since 1933. Throughout the three-year downturn, ^he Swedish 
unemployment rate never exceeded four percent. Creath^^ use of public 
service employment, payments to private business which ehcour^ed retention 
of workers for training rather than lay-off#, and selective Jnvestment of. 
public funds were among the policy hnstruments used to maintain and build 
productivity in this period of otherwise wasted capacity. ^ ^ 

In the case of West Germany, manpower training Is so meshed with 
current employment- and labor exchange information that an individual may 
retain virtually continuous attachment to the labor force throughout a lifetime. 
^ If a worker belteves he or she Is in danger of losing employment, the Indl- 
vWual may approach the employment service and 9sk to be retrained. Selec- 
tion of jobs is made from those occupations which arescarce or In high de- 
mand. A subsidy is paid until training is complete ,''*Snd the worker Is pro- 
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W%l^.^ilui°"?''°" "»'«="=e«*'hen ready to move. Although this plan for 
total provision does not operate perfectly, the underlying conception s tlYat 
unemployment Insurance should Ideally be eliminated/ sicleurarranqemems 
■ '^SJI'h ^..l"^*" Individuals move between tral^Jog and e.^^toyS a| 

J!^ :S state assistance, throughout a^sequence ^lareers It^S re^4t 
roost.;.'g^co;ne"lon.""' serious to remedy than'^a 

, * Su,mmary 

rt^torT*"' country are heir to a venerable tradition of man- 

gran^ oToublffc'"rel^f''"'UH.T!-?.? rehabilitation motif and conditional ' 

.•tock to the m Id ifith ? workhouse as a manpower Institution dates 

«fi. ! mld-IGth century as a local responsibility, federal Initiatives in 
nrr«^l'nY\°"'^-V^': "• Federal manpower pil cies have 

o X thl^t^eThW,i''/,'''"1^'"f/^'*''' a^iguitTr^ains as 

th^l ty , i^r sodal - P'"''™'""y economic, -oriented to increased produc- 

h«,.n ^vm,f'!rH °' V"ir/'\J"^"'^^'' P'-03""'s for /the diwdvantaged has 
been vitiated by a belief that the long-term une«i{^loyed are distlncttvelv 
devant or different; that job adjustment and advancement of he disad- 
vantaged can be achieved with p*e^am Inputs lastJna less than i« Mhnfh. 
&f irtl'"'"L"'" f '^'^-t^9ed^oriWe'rore's^"„ fl'caT h'aA 
th,t^th» H,l H-^^r" in. determining job 'satisfaction Or reterit on? 

I. 2 » disadvantaged poor are all the same; and that the problem of uneml 
ployjx.nt must be addressed, primarily'after it occurs or Is^rpetuated A 
broader vfew of occupational development of the life cycle, r&ognltlon of the 
diversity and common humanity of disadvantaged persons 1^ theTbor market 
and a concept Of continuous attachment to th.e labor forc.^ through a^rnaU 
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REACTJON 
TO 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAiy<!NC PROCRAiyiS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED: 
HISTORY, CURRENT STATUS, AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 

NRobert M. Tomllnson * 

It Is both a pleasure and a challenge to/eact t<kthe p^per by Professor 
Ftynn. I will Umit my remarks to selected as^pectsb of the paper and attempt 
to make some extensions from the paper as they relate to vocational educa- 
tion. 

She sets the context for the entire paper In an historical perspective. 
Vocational educators need to be far more aware V the historical, and philo- 
sophical Influences which provide the context for specific legislation. Imple- 
mentation activities and other actions by both the governmental and private 
j^jitctors. Such considerations are essential to gain an appropriate perspective 
for judging short-term' actions. 

% example of this consideration Is, her citing of the poor laws In En- 
- gland W 1601. If my memory of history serves correctly, these laws were 
passed In an attempt to facilitate the economic development of England In the 
mercantile expansionist era and were a result of "technological Innovations.* 
The Invention V the flylhg shuttle and related developments made the weav- 
Ingf.of dioth much more profitable and required far fewer workers. The serfs 
^and freeholders were forced oft the land to permit the landtords to Increase 
the grazing of sheep to provide the wool for the weaving' of ctoth. These 
displaced persons crowded Into the cities and <ome means was necessary to 
force them Into employment to actually produce the cloth for trade; The 
religioui^ beliefs and the Protestant Ethic of the tj^ne supported" the "work to 
be worthy" philosophy. 

An .Important distinction Is made In the paper between the "worthy" and 
the "unworthy" unemployed. After 3d0 years we are still ambivalent about 
how to deal with th«se two "classes'* of the unemployed. The worthy un- 
employed are generally thought of as the aged and disabled while the un- 
worthy are the "able bodied and apparently able to work** Individuals. There 
is little debate about the legitimacy of supporting the former; but, there 
continues to be significant debate about whether to support the latter and. If 
so, what types of programs of support are desirable. 

The paper dates the U.S. Federal level policies In dealing with the 
unemployed and /or disadvantaged to developments following Wond Waf tl. 
Some of us .can remember the WPA and PWA as well as the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, or CCC program, of the 1930's. Many of the programs under 
the MDTA and CETA have similar aspects to these forerunners. Some aspects 
of all this legislation have had elements of "make work* for needy Individuals 
and some subsWIary aspects of actual training for employment. The balance 
between these 'two_ purposes, unobligated support or^ rec)tilred training for 
support, has vacillated as Indicated In the paper. As of this date, no clear 
decisions or policy have emerg€cl to provide direction on the Extent to which 
each of these approaches "Should be suppprted. Very simply, the federal 
government d(^s hot have and has never had a consistent or long-term plan 
or policy concerning manpower development ^or utilization. Crash progrivns 
t>ased on expediency have been mounted In response to economic growth or 
war conditions. 

A point, , or theme,' that Is nof highlighted to any degree In the paper Is 
that a primary purpose behind all t)f the federal manpower programs has 
essentially nothing to do with tral.nlng. That I?, the legislation Is passed In 
periods of recession or depression and provides money for '^economic pump- 
prfanlng." Tralnlgg requirements are added as secondary to help make the 
whole approach more "socially acceptable" than the provision of simple Wel- 
fare, which 'Is seen as the alternath^e. However, much of the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of these proigrams has been made In terms of the resulting 
employabllity of those who receh^ed assistance. Such approaches to account- 

' ability distort any jx>ssl^lllty of adequate evaluation or attempts to obtain 
evployabllity for a partlcular^arget group. ^ 

O 
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The ydcillatlon between human development objectives and welfare objec- 
tives pointed out In the paper have been not only relatively longer term, 
three to five years,, but also on a year to year basis. It Is this vacillation as 
well as the proliferation of administrative units and levels to carry out such 
programs that have caused some of the major difficulties for interfaces be- 
tween vocational education of the more traditional type of operation and the 
specialized, governmental funded programs. With each program has come a, ^ 
major Increase in the personnel and, time required for all of the paper work' ^ 
♦ and f'eportlng forms. The regulation and proliferation of administrative units 

has made It most difficult for the local person to plan adequately and to 
conduct programs In cooperation with the specialized funding provisions. In 
many cases, the funding Is entirety inadequate to carry out alt the special 
^ requirements as well as the follow-up specified In the various programs. In 

some cases, entirely^ separate programs have been necessary to l*nterface wjth 

o schedul&s, locations and utilization of funds. On a year to year | basis, funds 

for programs hav? increased or decreased so that no continuous filanning from 
one year to the next, or even from class to class, could be accomplished. 
Many programs have been established under specialized federal^ funding and 
students have been identified and selected, however, at the point when the 
class was to start, they were delayed for some months until the next- funding 
period started and funds could be available. In many locations it has been 
Impossible to utilize an integrated approach for both the on-going and the 
, specialized programs. Changes in organization ancT structure are often need- 
^ ^ ed to deliver services to -the target group. 

Another point that needs to be highlighted, and was given some mention 
in the paper, is the operational results of certain policies for the specialized 
federally funded programs. Too often the accountability measures used, the 
ease of operation of the program aojd the need to show an enhanced measure 
of success have resulted in a "creaming process," This practice of selecting 
the best of those eligible Jias resulted in avoiding the problems of dealing 
' with those who most .need the services. Those most In need c^n seldom be, 

served ade||||^ely in the^ shcfrt-term and most of the programs \vere created 
and fundetiWr^ short- term'. 

The WIN program* is mentioned as an example of a successful approach. ' ^ 
In some t)f my own rfcsearch, the WIN program and its predecessors for some 
20 years have been a viable mechanism to m^ke preparation for employmlht 
possible for a selected group of persons. For;, example, in our study of 
practical nursing we found that a significant proportion of the persons in. the ' ^ 
East St. Louis,, Illinois* area had been able to obtain preparation as practical 
■ nu^^ as a result of the WIN and other government funded programs. In a 
fol lofl^"* up ^ study some years after training, essentially 100 percent of the ^ 
persons who had had support and had completed the program were success- 
fully employed. This is one example of a longer term type of program which 
had been able to serve the needs of a select target group, primarily minority 
females, who were recelv?lng ^Id for families with dependent children. 

AnotJjer federally funded program not* mentioned in the paper that I 
think has particular merits, although it had only a short term funding period. 
Is the JOBS^ Program or Job Opportunities In the Business Sector. This 
program provided some supplemental assistance tp Industries to employ eligible 
persons and assist them In becoming a part of their regular work force. This 
program provided various types of support on-^he-job by those within the 
company. Professor Flynn suggests that this is a necessary component for a 
successful program. This-program was having, a fair level of success in a 
number of locations but was terrhlnated when ^ recessionary period made it- 
necessary for those companies to lay off some of their longer term and^regu- 
iar employees. There are some similar efforts, through the local Private 
Industry Councils, but they have not had the publicity or the national in- 
dustry e/forts of JOBS. To my knowledge a parallel program has not been 
Inltfated since. It would be unlikely to be successfu^ under economic comdi- 
♦* tions wher^ layoffs are the pattern ratl\er than the exception. 

I would like to endorse for further Investigation, exploratloo' and con- -y.V 
%ideratton the five fallacies concerning the disadvantaged and unemployment * 
emphasized by Professor Flynn In her presentation. . ^ 

fn closing -i would like to repeal' a proposal made by Rupert Evans in his 
paper for the Vlce-Presl^nt's TasF Force on Youth Employment. He mak' 
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the case that many of the federally funded special programs have attempted 
"vwrk experiences" as avmechanlsm for dealing with the unemployment problem 
e.g., summer youth firograms, public service employment, OJT, We have also 
tried' support for the Institutional approach through education programs. 
Each. of these approaches have had some successes but significant limitations. 
He proposes that the approach that we have not tried sufficiently Is a con- 
'curreot work-and-edu cation approach on a longer term basis. Sych an ap- 
ptXrtch certainly seems to .have potential a^rlt. I would like to support the 
call for a much closer working relationship between the special federally 
funded programs and administrative units and vocational education to deliver 
a coorcilnated, long-term work AND education program. 



Work Productivtty and the DevelopmentaUy Disabtod 



James E. Martift , 

One out of every five Americans outside of an Institutional setting Is 
disabled (Jamero, 1979). This means that over 23 million adults, or almost 19 
percent of Our non-lnstltutlonallzed, population are dlsabled*-creatlng our 
AatJon»s largest minority group. Further, only «lO percent of the disabled are 
\^klng In competitive employment, with <Jver 6,000 of tJ)ese workers paid at 
the poverty level. ^ An estimated 200,000 of the non-competltlvely embloyed 
disabled are working In shelterred worKshops or work activity centerl,^nd an 
estimated six million disabled a^e in need of sheltered employment (Whitehead, 
1979). Ov^the past decade the work activity center, which employs severe- 
ly devdopmaLtally disabled individuals. Increased In client population by 614 
percent. These centers now comprise nearly two-thirds of the |6tal workshop 
population, while In 1968 they represented only one-third tof the total (White- 
head, 1979). These data do not Include 15'6,000 institutionalized development- 
ally disabled (DD)''lndivlduals. * , ' \ 

Current legislation defines a DD as a severe, chronic disability attribut- 
ed to a mental and/or physical impa^-ment, which fs manifested before the age 
of 22. ^ Further, It Is thought that _the disability will most Hkely continue 
Indefinitely resulting in. substantial functional limitations In a% least three of 
^he folbwlng areas: sdf-ca're, self-dlr,ectlon, learning, economic sufficiency, 
.receptive and expressive lahguage, mobility, and the ability to live Independ- 
ently. Being DD Implies the need for care, treatment, or other services that 
are indivklualiy planned and implemented for an extended period of time or 
perhaps ajifetime CBreen 5 Richman, 1979). This paper focuses upon the 
work productivity pf those handicapped Individuals Who are Dp. 

The malorlty of the vocational research literature concerning the work 
productivity of DD .Individuals has demonstrated that" a wide virlMy of social 
and vocational 'skills can- be acquired (Rusch S Schutz,, in preis), and that 
th^ productivity rate of many fD Individuals can equal.npn-disabied workers 

- (ifmeVoT 1979; Lynch, 1979). Unfortunately, many forces hinder and obscure 
thf Integration of productive DD workers \r\tp the national workforce (White- 
head, 1979), and the competitive economic system (MKhaug, 19M^ Heal, 1980; 
Martin 8 Laldlaw, 19l0). The^ purpo« of this paper is to examliW the Integra- 
tion of the DD worker Intc^thie national workforce by first discuising the 

' factors which encourage Integration, and secondly *>y Investigating the forcest 
whteh hinder and obscure the Integration of this- last minority group (CMC^ 
1977). > • 

Factors Which Encourage, integration Into the Work Forje 

• Training ' *- <i 

p ' * 

The employment potential of.DD Individuals has been recognized em- 
plrlcaHy^lnce the* I940*s and the feasibility of DO* Individuals to be errtployed 
has* been demonstrated many times (Jamero, 1979). Short term. Intensive 
vocational training, though ex^nslve at first, does provUe long term cost 
byieflts. it is eitima^ted that for every public dollar spent, eight dollars are 
returned (Jamero, T979). / 

DD Individuals can learn to be productive employees when adequate 
training is provWed. The laCk of certain skills mOst not be confused with 
inability to learn (f^Q(>ch^e Schutz, 1979); Incorporating training technology 
called appllrfd behavior analysis can enable DD Individual^ to Require, maintain 
and generalize vocational 'skills* (Rusch^e Mlthaug*, 1980). An. applied be- 
havior analytic approach Uo vocational training consists of: (a) an objective 
analysis 6f th» Individual's behavior, (b) direct and repeated measures of the 
analyzed behaviors, (c) repllcable training techniques, and (d) acquisition^ 
maintenance, and generalization pha*^s (Rusch 8 Schutz, 1979). Thus, the 
antecedent events that se4m to «et up behavlori and the consequences that 
provide feedback and reinforce behavior comprise the parti of the objective 
analysis (Albin, Stark, 8 "Keith, 1979). 

Legal Rights , ' 4 / v 

' The DD Individual has th? legal right to be a part of the^work force. 
/V- J973, Congress passed an(d the President s^Ighed Into law the Vocational 



Financial Incentives 

Dio'ver? of TdTohi^Hm",! benefits. Em- 

Tr n?naTd ,HrM^%''""^ "^9= P^""^ f<"- '^^^ four weeks of i oye^^ 

training and adjustment, and then will rprpivp ri«.««»» ciuj^iuyee 

^id during the' next fo^i^ weeks (Ashcraft 'is'sK '""^ ^'l^'' 

Eptry Level Employment 

\ 

bre'akr^nd^d'lreir ^ r^°"' o"'^'" flnancll rer^fRVou^h t^x 



Forces That Hinder and Obscure the'Entraace of ^ 
DD Individuals Into the Work Force 

Attitude an d Behavior of me DP Individuai' ~ <^ 
aymeni for .work produced. has no tangent relationship to work fMArtln 

i!:^^ 

Food Sery ce Training Progra«i, behavior iuch as verba? abuse and refula^ 

t'lr^s" ^'"•''""•^ «° lose their iis ^ny 

of^alkire fSoTe« VI ='<t'>nt of^poor attitude behavjors acts as an Indlcato? 
or rajrure (bowers, Thompson, & Connis, 1979) 
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The typical non-dl$abled> worker will spenc* varying portions of time In 
vocational activities, lelsure-time pursuits, and activities of daily living. 
These activities are Interdependent and If one is altered or absent It will have 
an effect upon the others (Kiernan, 1979). But many DD Indlviduars'do not 
have a normal dally routine. Wany 00 persons live in a facility that provides 
basic custodial and structured In-House activities which do not resemble the 
non-dlsabted worker's. Thus, differentiated social roles are formed which can 
• cause isolation and the DD individual Is stigmatized. 
>. * 
Employer and Co'^worker Attttu<^es 

A recent study indicate that employer attitudes about DD Individuals 
were ranked lower than any other minority group, Includthg ex-con victs 
{Colbert, Uallsk, t Chang, 1973). Employers more often than Aot will foi'mu- 
late opinions about DD Individuals base^ on what they c<vinot do rather 4han 
on what they can do {Jamero, 1979). Employers often believe' that DD Indi- 
viduals are always sick, unhealthy, and require protection from pressure 
(Wysockl^S Wysocki, 1979). Wany employeffi also assume that people with a 
DD label are Incompetent and therefore deny them employment opportunities 
(Rusch t Schutz, 1979). Jamero (1979) believes that lack of personal contact 
and misWorrra^lon has. In part,^ maintained negative employer attitudes. 

Since many p^le are taught since early childhood to be alert and 
apprehensive of differences, this reluctance to accept others can be^ found In 
vocational settings. Often, once a' DD IndlvlduSp^btalns a non-shdtered 
competitive job, minimal social Interaction and superficial acceptance occur 
^ among co-wbrkers. If the DD individual maintains the Job Ipng enough i<S 
produce at the normal rate, subtle fco-worker rejection surfaces, creating 

cQ=W Orker tension {Kiernan, '197^), The non-disabled^often do not realize 

being DD does not mean total disability but rather in som^ activities 
' equality at skill does exist. 

< 

The Productivity Equation 

Capital, technology, •and irtanpower. are the components of the produc-' 
tlvlty ei|uatlon. Our pieesent economic system drops manpower out of the 

M equation and instead focuses upon capital and technology (Roscow, 1979). 

w Manpower is so fundamental to productivity that managers overlook Its Jmoact. 
Perhaps the lack of concern to employees* needs has contributed to the ilack ^ 
productivity growth rate. People nejed to be placed back ^ntrf the pryduc- - 
tlvlty equation because they are our <|reatest natural resource. But non-dls- ' 
abied workers are presently being ^luded so DD Individuals are excluded, 
also. 

The Secondary Labor Market „ ^ 

Many DD individuals are employed \n the^secondary latx>r market (Jam* 
ero^ 1979). This market, at best, pays at a subsistence levej, has llmKed * 
career advancement, and provides minimum or no benefits. When a OD Indh 
vklual becomes employed s/he will (^ften become Ineligible for publla support 
funds which could help subsWUe the poverty level earnings (WViockl j 
Wysockl, J97?). Thus, In many Instances It Is In rthe DD lndi^duJ\Ps berft 
financial Interest to remain dependent upon public Welfare". The pObUc^h 
f nanclal support system offers little incentive "for aVi Individual to Increase 
his/her Income since increeees of even 'small awnbunts reduce public support 
pay.ments. * ^ 

Assessment ' , 

Vocational assessment has been of almost no practical usl (Gold, 1975). . 
Vocational evaluators are using assessment procedures developed for a non- 
^handUapped population and are using them^'wlth DD individuals (Schalock ( 

• 'Xararf, 1979). Many DD Individuals are being underserved or not served due 

to Inappropriate ass^sments. The current Jnstruments are' not appropriate 
for use since severe pD IndlvMuals lack the*skil|s, traits, or attributes that 
are measured, and tiry tc^ classify without giving training Information that 

♦ could assist In the/development of IndlvWual training programs (Irvln t 
Halpern, 1979). > / ^ ' 



. * The Present Vocational Training System 

the DTy'^Hi^flll'i ^^^\ ^^""^^^ obscures the entrance of 

nff.n ^^^^^"f Into the work forcfe Is the vocational training system. 
?^ih!h' f PP'^^P'-'^^e^^atlonal and Independent living programs are not pro- 
^.^iL ^M^^ secondary and post-secondary level. The DD individual who is 

?i.rm f.l''"'^!^''"'"^ ^^'^"^ skill deficits excYudI 

. hem from enriching opportunities, \ which then limit expectations. These 
owered expectations prohibit entrance into training programs to gain addh 
tional^ skills which fulfill adtlltional lowered expectations (Rusch f Schufz, 

v.«.cinl? if® "^^ "^l^^^P^ P^5^' students would receive a watered-down 
version of programs designed for non-handicapped students. Basio Instruc- 
cfMH^nfc^i: ^"9Msh history and other /subjects did little to prepare 

AM f H ? enhance into tVie work force {Fairchild, MIthaug, t Otto 1979). 
All students need to learn what the vocational environment is like. Instead of 
Jnd' rf L'" ''^''^'^I'r '""^"^^ ^^Po^rtsnx. an actual anaysis o iobs should 
t^.^rH®-^^*'®"- J^^?^^^ education staff need to consist of specia educators 
trained ,n vocational education, and vocational educators need to have a 
^background in special education- 

Workshops and work activity centers employ and train DO 
r^nltmll T ^"^'/^^ competitive labor market for movement into 
! Jobr placements. But ^ most of these programs do not integrate 
• . lu "^'"Stream economic and industrial activity (Whitehead, 

* ' i^re 1-5 Jrrlnf ^^erage hourly wage for all workshop client? was .81, a 
. mere 35 percent of minimum wage. Oaly 12-15 percent of the, workshop 
poi>ulatlon movfijn o competitive employment each year, with 75 percent of 
ih\s group being placed within a year after admission (Whitehead, 1979). In 
' SceTtn^Pia^^^^^^ '''' '^"^^^ ^ ^^^^^'^^P' they ^^a^:^els 

Whitehead (I9f9) believes that workshops and work activity centers- 
encounteft many non-hatJilltative issues which may m part explain the low pay 
' loSL^^^®*!!* """^^ ^^'■^^ obtained is poorly priced, overly simple and 

nrn?^5?^ ^^'^ ^''^^ intenslve^ue to lackV auto^^ted 

pro<;edu?e4. The floor supervisors generally are the direct production staff 
but they are the least paid and trained of all non-disabled workers. The DD ^ 
population, requires social skill training in addition to* vocational training- 
^ ^Tnf' ^^i^ ^"^"^y'^n^-q^^nt'ty of this training is poor.* The nhanclal 
cmlii'^o ^''^'^'^^ "r^^" ^'^ often short term, limited, and 

^-i^^ftT support an adequate training staff. .Also,, funding is often based 

on the number of peopfe in the program rather than upon qualitative changes 
i"hi!!L?^P"'f fPomerantx, 5 Marholin, 197i). The opportunity to move to 
^ ?..ni^ r.P'^'"^'^^ ^" workshop is v^ry limited. AddlTionally; the oppor- 
nl^ I h ^ve#from a work activity center to a sheltered workshop \i often 
limited due to Uife lack of a. complimentary program. Finally when an indi- 
JLt"'?'' I"' ^"fp'^«d' ""'« follow-up <^;i^^^ 

'MIthaug! 1979 ['^"^ employment trouble and loss of employment (Rusch t 
J. ' ' . 

The present^ vocational trainilig system often focuses upon general out- 

'??vnVh"{??Q^ ^^q" ^"'"'"9 strategies.. that would -teach a skill 

(Lynch, 1979J. Supervisors in workshops' have h*d little 'exposure to syste- 
matic training techniques. .In many instances job placement has been viewed 

SJinw nn ?J? ./^^^'IT'®"^' l^® ^ available workers.- unfortunately 

'"^'^'^"^Is do not match job requirements without specific training 
(Albin, Stark, ^ Keith, 1979). * "<iininy 

Past professional practices have established a fragmented service de- 
lyery system IhM 1^ based upon .disciplinary lines (Kiernan, 1979). Thus 
the coordination between the various segments in the service system seldocm. 
' ^^PrVc . ^^u^^^^^L termination of mandating spedal eduatio? 

servces la public schools, many DD Individuals have n6 access to otlier 
^ n'^fc,' available vocational training services are often time limited ' 

and not available to the more severely disabled (Kiernan, 1979). Unfortunate- 
ly, public schools are starting to establish workshops and are in danger Of 
. * ♦Iftcorp^ting many of the same .plans • (Pomerantz S Marholin, 1977). 

^ \ ( ^ ' 
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Summary 



Forces are present which hinder and obscure the entrance of DD indivi- 
' duals Into the work fprce. DD individuals often do not possess a work ethic 
with" employer and co-worker attitudes frequently precludfng hiring a DD 
* worker. CXjr economic- system seems to place more emphasis upon capital ind 
technology than upon the work force. The secondary labor market, where 
many DD Individuals .find employment, pays at or below a subsistenee level. 
' But most unfortunately, the present vocational training system Is fraught with 
underdeveloped training approaches arrd with ^ conceptually Inadequate model. 

* Conclusion^ 

Developmentally disabled Individuals can become productive members of 
our natlon^s work force. Notwithstanding the factors which encourage inte- 
gration the 'forces that hinder and objure productive employment presently 
limit Individual potential. T^ese forces appear unmanageable; however, con- 
sistent efforts to Integrate DD workers Into the manpower, pool create ^suc- 
cess. Hopefully, the placement of dependable, ^productive DD workers will 
slowly diminish the negative forces. 
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REACTION 

■ TO ' » ■ . 

WORK PRODUCTIVITY AND THE DEVELOPMENTALLY DISABLED 

• .-^ 

» /J^Qk R- Rusch 



/ Vocational 'r«ha WtiUtion cewarchers have focused on three major areas of 
study fp»^ over two'decades with i*espect to productivity a/id handicapped per- 
sons (ilusch & ^chutz, In press). During the fifties, investigators attempted 
to isolat? specific factors affecting the employ^blllty of the mentally reUrded 
(Kolstoe, 1961; Shafter^ 1957; Windle, 1962). Closely following these studies 
came studies focused on vocational evaluation end prediction (Ferguson, 1958; 
Fry, 1956; Pattersonr, 1964; Tobias & Gorelick, i960). The third and most 
recent area of research has concentrated primarily on the modification of rate 
.of, existing behavior, l.e., increasing productivity (Evans & Spradlin, 1966; 
^cn.93«der, 1972; Zimmerman, Stuckey,. Garlick, t Miller, 1969)'. The sixties 
*nded with researchers applying learning principles to d/verse populations, 
including the severely handicapped (Crosson, 1^69). 

^ ' , - \ , 

\ Researctiedf^ in the seventies brought a different perspective to the term 
productivity. Tfte seventies began with Illustrations of competence (Bellamy, 
PeterWi, Close, 1975>- and."end& ,wjth texts devoted to th« best practices 
to follow^ train individuaJs to produce goo^s (Bellamy, Horner^ & Inman, 
1979). The seventies also began with the plea for normalized services (Woif- 
cnsberger, 1972) and ended wtth -a dumber of concerns that, as Martin (in 
press)* has pointed out, will undoufcwdly .influence the contribqtion handi- 
capped persons will have on the productive capability of this nation » 

The ,sev^n^i«s will be thought of as the decade that saw tr«nendous 
growth of sheltered work^settings, i.e., sheltered workshops and work ac- 
tivity, centers (Whitehead,^ 1979). Contrasting* with , growth were "the be- 
gif^ning efforts of a few researchers in the^later part of .the seventies to 
study productive behavior in non-sheltered settings (Cuvo, Leaf, ^[^,Baro- 
kove, ip78; Rusch, l979a; Sowers, Thompson, ^& Conn!s,^J979;.Jli^ertman^Hill, 
A'Kohler, 1979). Many of these researchers devb'fed their efforts to applying 
the principles <^ behavior ariaFysts^ (Rusch & Mithajig, 1980) to dfverse prob- 
lems related to -the ability of handicapped personj^,to j^conve contributing, 
productive memljers of society. For example, fwderatelyand severely handi- 
capped persons have been Uught to purchase color-coordinated ctothing. 
(Nutter It Rerd, 1978), cross IntersectiifIS' (Vog^berg & Rusch, 1979), ride 
buses to and from work (Sowers, ^Rh, & iiqbson, 1979) and perform a 



nujnber of tjasic life skiJls^necessar^^or-.(se^n^•>^ independent Nvfngf e^.g., 
mending clothing (Cronin & Cuvo, 1979)'%Jd brushing te«th.(Homer A Keil-* 
itt, 1975). , ^ ^ ^ • r ^ . . . 

The eighties/*^ therefore, would appear to ^btf^ ^ likely decade for the 
study of productivity in more naturalistic settings, i.e.^ on our publlc_hlgh- 
ways repairing pot holes rather than In our sheltered workshops producing 
widgetSA It would also appear to be' a decade that would witness quality, 
integrated services, being' provide to handicapped persons -- services that 
promote their becoming contributing, productive .Inembers of society/ How- 
ever, as Martin ijt^icatedc^ there are a number of forces working against cotp- 
munity inXeg^ration just as thc^e are a number of , forces that would appear to 
be supporting Integratiorr^ ^The eighties^ therefore, are entered with quali* 
fied optin^ism. " : * * 

Today, in •^t980, the forces working, against the integration of handi- 
^capped persons appear stronger than the forces encouragrng camjiMO^ irt^-« 
gr4ti6n b^use the.po'^t^ye forces lack cogrdlnatlop. in^n^t^r^ SP^Ial 
service agencies, aff^ir^g the quality of life for every handicapped "person In 
this ' nation, lack coordination. Co(nmunity integration's success may largely 
be .related- to the eventual ^.papability *of handicapped persons to produce 
goods^ Essentially, worth will continue' t^ be determined by the handicapped 
person's ability to enter into the* workforce. However, entry into Che work- 
force ' alone will not ensure successful ihtegratJon and necessary commi|nt;^y 
adaptation. ' - 

^ ' / ■* 
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Community mteg/'ation requires an individual to acquire and maintain a 
complex of behaviors, e.g., jiisure skills, rnobility skills, and social skills 
(Schuti, Vogelsberg, & Ruscrt, in press)*. ' Further, integration requ^res 
skills ih requesting and receiving human services, e.g , from doctors, bar- 
bers, and grocers for those persons with severe handicaps, the community 
of human service providers will be requM-ed to, adapt their environments to 
insure successful integration Adaptation will include continuing to restruc 
ture curbs for wheelchairs and redesigning jobs (Schwaille and Horner, in 
press). % * ^ ' . 

Ccntemporary service providers, i e , vocational educators, residential 
tratnersXspeech and language clinicians and physical therapists, are seeking 
to affect the qualfty of Jife of handicapped persons through adherence to the 
tAoeJty^of normalization " The normalizalion principle tes as its most rudi- 
mentary tenet>.^e delivery of services in environs and under contingencies 
that are as culturally normal as possible. But, the coordination of the forces 
that support these goals is absent. For example, the 'relative success of 
efforts > to provide normalized services has been less than optimal due to the 
unilateral approach of various^ human service agencies responsible for ad- 
ministering services It is not uncommon to find priorities for funding 
chrange from competitive employment one year to establishing residential alter- 
natives the n^t It would appear that because we have the behavioral 
technology and the computer technology to do the job, i.e., train parsons to 
acquire necessary survival skills and monitor their progress (Rtrich, 1976b), . 
we now must develop the administrative technology to provide normalized^ 
c(^munity services with maximum effectiveness. This means that all forces 
that promote and support the '^integration of handicapped persons must be 
coordinated * . ^ ' 

A review of vanCus state agency's practices serves to illustrate the need 
to coordinate the forces supporting community Integration. ' In the'' state of 
DiinOLS, as in othbr states, service agenci^ have proliferated to the detriment 
of service provision » This is supported by noting simply that more and more 
time IS ^eing devoted by service providers to the completion of paperwork, 
more and more time is also being spent on the part of local service providers 
to Search for monies to implement (bcal services. Such searches require that 
local agencies respond to different agencies, Vith different propo^s, in 
different formats, at different times throughout the fiscal year. Vast service 
resources have been devot^d^to^he que^t for funds 

Quality services for handicapped persons include residential and voca- 
tional training programs. ^Service providers are well aware of the nee^ to 
include residential-rela.ted programming in the areas of money management, 
personal hygiene and grooming, community mobility, ^ social behavior, leisure, 
,meal preparation « and domestic chop^.' Service ppoviders are also equally 
aware of the necessity -to prograrnKS^ocational tra^ng in the areas of task 
completion, speed of task completion, time management, grooming, peer inter- 
action, and arrival/departure from work. It is clear that these^ programs 
have come, under the purview jof different agencies, particularly as these 
agencies' priorities change. lt^'a>So appears clear that these agencies should 
attend to the total person/ agreeing upon common goais^ guidelines, forms, 
and moni^rtng reports that ^are amefiable to each to serve the purpose of alt. 

In^summary, as long as these agencies continue to approa^ tine problems 
of handicapped persons from a unilateral perspective^, the focus of comipunity . 
'service efforts will r\6t effectively be combined to minimize the detrimentarand 
mitigating forces working against community -'integration. Undeniably, the 
question facing the handicapped in the eighties is, "Wll the positive fiorces be 
coordrrrated to focus upon the individual for whom normalized services are 
intend^?" ♦ ^ 
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Concepts in Curriculum Related to Productivity ^ 



' ^ Jacob Stern 

^ If there is a relationship between occi^pational education and productivity 
it is probably through currtculuin; and if curriculum- effort is'' to br brought 
to bear on problems of productlvitly, we must have^^a definiUon of produc- 
tivity which lends itself to curriculum development efforts. 
• « 
For the purposes of this piaper, therefore, I will define productivity as a 
quality or state in which goo<ls and services are produced under certain 
conditions and to certain criterial levels. To amplify briefly on this defini- 
tion, I feel t^^t it is necessary to stress th^t "goods and services" are In- 
tended to include ail the economic and non-economic utilities which the species, 
seeks to (irovide for itself. The term ''conditions^ ia the definition denotes 
all of the circumstances, environmental factors, inhibitors and facilitators 
under which and with which these goods and serMices are produced. "Pro- 
duced** IS intended to conno t e - t ^e- ' - p hysical, chemical, biological and psycho- 
logical processes by which the goods and services are created as^wetl as their 
distribution to the point of utilization. Finally the term "criterial levels" Is 
intended to include the quality, efficiency, reliability and durability of the 
performances^ or eVents whiqh produce these goods and services. 

Now that the* keyword has been define</ (at least to my satisfaction) we 
may come to the central question; namely "What is the problem Fn regard to 
productivity?" " * - 

» 

The problem is that the quality or state in which goods and services are 
produced nowadays in our^ country leaves sonftthlog^ to . be desired. The 
conditions under which production takes place are oftefT^msefe (witness the 
iiue. end cry raised when OSHA started to flail Its administrat^e dub).* 'In 
'the same vein there is a growing awareness and concern that ^e traditional 
rewai^^ for superior performance are' no longer es powerful motivator^ as 
they once were, in criterial terms the record is replete with exempli of 
goods and services whose quality. I.e., design, fabrication, finish r delivery 
and maintenance, are fir below .a reasonable standard. In fact the situation 
has become so bad in tnis regard that^h?gh quality.' work- is Viewed by some as 
a thing of the pastandf by many as a'^bad contemporary {oka. 

V This situation has broad ramifications on the domestic as well as on the 
' inler national scene, .and on the personal and soc^ial lives of ^producejrs and 
consumers. In economic terms more seems to buy less^ and foi^gn goods and 
. services are mbre esteemed "fn the. United States than are their domestic 
counterparts. It is against thjs backdrop that "Productivity** hfs become the 
code word that it has, and consequently it comes as no surprise that national 
conferences, special seminars, and special issues of professional journals are 
turning their attention to it. ^ *^ 

> * In this paper I .will present briefly 'two views 'bf this probleitt. Both 
perspictives have implications for curriculum -theofy and devejopment. These, 
ji^V^e Technologist's view, and the Analytic/Behaviorist's view. From th# 
"Technologist's view, problems In productivity are primarily , (if j»not excluslve- 
^ly) responsiv/e to technological solutions. History provides marw examples of 
great leaps forward "In productivity due to breakthroughs in technology. In 
my own technical field, i.e.', machine tool technology, one may W^* 
development over a period ' of ^about 100 years. One of the limiting factors In 
productivity in this technology is the ^yslc^l/mechanical properties of the 
cutting tool. During the last^ century this technology has moved from high 
carbon steel to high-speed steel, to tungsten carbide, to cerj^ic oxide cut- 
ting tools.' The accompanying increase In cutting speed of machine tools has 
been V roughly 30 times. -In simple terms, this means that productivity (jf- 
fected by th^ efficiency criterial element alone) increased by about 30 tlme^ 
due txr these technological breakthroughs. ^ ; ' 

^ i» • • * 

SuqU* great- advances have Uken place in the production of many differ- 
ent goods, and services.^ Agriculture is an ou.t5tandlng exempli where modem 
fertilizers, herbicides, pestifldes,' and machines ha^ raised productively to, 
levels that could not have been anticipated a century ago. In banking, 
retalHng, medical services and construction; In tl»a home as weir as at play, 
te<^nology,_has 'greatly enhanced our produ^tMty. Looking to the future. 
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who knows where , the h«xt breakthroughs will come. Will they b^ in food 
from the sea?- Will they be in exploiution of other planets? Will they be in 
unleashing the untapped potential which is commonly thought to be latent 
within each of us as humans? Or wfll it be,(as some technologists and artists 
have predicted) in the* field of roboTry? The Technologist's vlev^ is that 
thtfse and other possibilities must all be considered artd that through stimu- 
lating technological innovation, breakthroughs will occui* which will elevate 
productlN^lty to consUntly new heights. . - 

The' Analytic/Behaviorist view is quite different. Its focus is on the 
performance of humans as key elements in the productivity problem. This 
view stresses micro examination of the conditions under which the human 
performs his/her function jn the productivity cycle.' These. conditions are 
physiological, psychological, social, economic apd technological. Productivity 
may be enhanced (or Inhibited) J>y altering ^hese conditions. Changing the 
afnbience of the work place, altering the socialization patterrfs of workers, 
providing economic and non-economic incentives «c. may. have a positive or 
negative effect on productivity. ***** 

..This view also focuses sharply on the criterial aspects of performance, 
^^s the conditions more or less represerit process factors, the criterial ele- 
' 'ments specify the attributes of the output. Tolerances may be tightened, 
^. production time may be reduced, process reliability may be increased, and 
^ high level* performance may endure over long periods of time without, interim 
reinforcement. Through influencing the behavior of the worker, it is possible 
to enhance^roductivity by^'performance improvement along these lines. 

A corollary to this is the matUr of monitoring and experimentally, alter- 
ing the time it Ukes for new trainees to reach dccepuble levels of produc- 
tivity, ft is geneually recognized ^hat nSfc^workers who have just completed 
their triining .achievtf actepuble levels of productivitity only after the pas- 
sage of acm^ time. How much time? Can we re6uce*that time 'through modi- 
fication of instruction' , If jt can be reduce<^y this means/ how much should 
- we attempt to reduce i^? Hn other Words, is there a point 6f diminishing 
returns on further training in this regard? At present a modest inquiry is 
, being conducte<f along these linea. 

» Le^ us now ^ turn • somewhat more systematically to the implications for 

curriculum of these*tvOo views of the productivitl^ problem. Yhere are many 
possibl^^^sponses by curriculum develop^er.s to the Technologists view.^^s 
some of these te^noTpgfcal innovations will invojve changes of basic pf4nc]-< 
gJes, Increased emphasis on science, problem-solving, independent inquiry 
arfd ftxpvinwntation are a few of^ the curricular responses -v^hich may be 
expected to ykld the desired results. Ev'^n in the case of technologies 

, characterized oy Innovation* w4thin basic principles , learning . experiences 
which encourage adapt^e and experimental behavior s^iould be -stressed. 
There ary 'obvious impikations here for laboratory design, instructiohal mater- 
ials, teacher competencies, ajid of^ course teacher education; These will not , 
be detailed in this paper; however, suffice It to say that each' subject area ' 
represented in the broad fi<ld of vocational and technical education h« its 
own contemporary exemplars of this curricular ^response to ^he technologht's 

. view. 
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^^How then may cyrriculGtn-developers respond from, the Analytic/ Behavi- 
erspeotive? For* the last several decades (^t least in contemporary 
nee the appearance of.l^obert Mager's liftle Jxwk), the behavioral ' 
i£g|ec;t^ve^fmbvement has been the dominant ideology in curriculum, particular* 
f?^ in wofijtfonal and^ technical rtucatlarv. * While the' ascendency of this view 
(vas often .been decried and deplored, it l)as persisted. In fa(t I am sure* 
that Its verities-, have often wondered how such a>euperficiaj perspective has 
persisted for so lo/ig. The answer to this question is simply that this be- 
havlowstic approach js -not ne<^ssarlfy superficial, nor reductionistic, nor- 
' demeaning, ^n the contrary,, it has tremendous potentfal for revealing 3nd 
ifnaximizing tl% depth :arid jcope of human , capability. The' dfjcovei^v of the 
microscope>33id ^nQt t^iminish the majesty and mystery of nature^. Indeed it 
,-rmay well /have enhanced our appreciation of it. I am 'sure that e^rly jcritics 
of the use of thfr mirror raj^ed the same objections as^some of the modern 
.crWcs of tl^ An'aVtic/Behaviorlst view. > '^^ 
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In terms of curriculum response, there are many possibilities. We may 
broaden or at least alter tF>e selected conditions under whtch the desired 
performance ts elicited, in spmej^areas there is » great disparity between the 
conditions of performahce m Ithe' instructional setting and the conditions of 
performance in the world oft practice. Monitpnng and experimenting with 
. these Conditions^ will be a fruitful avenue of curncTultim research in vocational 
.and technical education SucH* experimentation could'S^/ell yield slgnificant*ad- 
vances in .productivity Similarly/ investigations on. alterations of emphasis on 
the criterial elements of performance ir\ the instructional setting have great 
potential A curs(**y examination of this area reveals art incredible bias in ^ 
favor of qualitative" cnCe^ia anld a virtual absence of emphasis on the efflci^^*^ 
ency, reUak>ility, and .^iurability elements In most vocational and. technical"^ 
education programs <her€ is scant attention given to the factor of time* to 
complete the job There are exceptions of course, and office practice is orte ' 
of the notable ones, h<v^ver/tHe criticism is never\^heless valfd, and curricu- 
kJm. reform along these lines may be most usefjjl . It is a mi5chie>yous nws* 
conception to view the desire tt>Wdo a good job quickly as a negative quality 
Vocational and technical ^educatio i Pias an obligation to. help to eradicate this 
misconception ' I cannot h^^ t> Jt feel that this view 'is a residual backlash 
from the sweatshop, speedup sTtiaktianovite traditiop^^ef^ a primitive and large- 
•ly bygone industrial era . Indeed vocatior^l and technical education curricu- 
lum, workers,, Neve an important talk to fulfill here. - * 

Fir:ially1(>'let me suggest that p.he definition with which I began this paper 
may be expressed as a mathematical equation*: 

= C (0+E+R+d)' • 

in which P productivity, = conditions, Q = guaJrty, E =, .efficiency, R = 
> reliability, and D - durability. The general form of .this equation of pnoduc- * 
tivity may be suitably adapted to^any particular occupation ' by adjusting the 
values associated with each of ^the factors.^ A hypothetical example may be 
expre'^ssed as follows.. In occupation X, C may^ange from ".5 to 1.5 such that, 
.5 ' most favorable conditions, .75 = favorable condnions", ).0 = normal 
conditions, 1 25 = unfavorabljs conditions and 1.5 = mo^ unfavorable corrdi* 
tions* Similarly'/ in this hypothetical case Q, E, R anA) might vary from 1 
tto 5 as lowest/highest quality, slowest/fastest speed, etc. Using these val* 
ues, higlnest .productivity would be. represented by P = 30 and lowest «produc- 
tlvity by P = 2. It will be noted that criterial considerations being equal, 
per/ormance vender less favorabJe conditions would ffipresent higher produc 
tivrty than performance under* rtwre favorable conditions.. This interpretation . * 
has profound s^nificance for those nvho would attempt to make comparisdhS ^ 
between productivity in technologically advanced and technologically retarded 
jconditions. The, appropriate technology ^vement may also be seen somewhat 
more Qlearly through the application of the Productivity Equation in this case/ 
As a guTde toward improving productivity, it s^dms to me that this paradigm 
maV have great potential It appeacs' to taring clarity to a concept which has 
been cl^clded by ambiguities It it)roVi4fc a framework for research and. 

fbi;^ vScational and techr^cal education. ^ 



deve,k>|Sment activities in curnculum 



, ' / If It does nothing more, at leust it points up the , dysfunction of the 
superfici^ vnew that productivity is iiynoofbrnous with more goods ar>d services 
pro<^ticed faster After all, isn't It pdssible (at least in some casesJ that 
more and faster is precisely what ou^* society does not needf • 
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' ' ' . REACTION 

TO 

CONCEPTS' IN cyRRlCUl^UM RELATED TO PRODUCTvWITY 
; ^ * • John Washburn 

It was lnde«d a ppfvllege for m« to be invltwl to rtact to tht pap«r 
prtpared by Proftssor Jaqob 'Stern, Initially in the paper, p^uctlvtty ii 
defined as "a quality or sUte-ln which goods or services are produced under 
certain conditions and to certain specified criterion levels." It is suggiested 
at the ohiet of the paper and In the latter sUges that the productivity level 
In our country j$ low^as a. result ofr , * 

1. The conditions under which goods and services are produced^ 

2. the quaUtv of geods ^nd services producedr 

3. the efficiency of producing goods or services; 

\ the reliability of current goods and services, and 
5. the durability jf current goods and services. 

Profelsor Stem explores th^J issue of productivity from two different* 
perspectives: Technological and Analytical/Behavlorak From the Techno- 
logical perspective, .Increased productivity can be achieved through expanded 
irmovation. FrorT the Analytlc/Behaylorist perspective, emohasis Is placed on 
the conditions under whlcH" humans* influence productivity. Uilng each 9f 
these viewt as focal p6lots. Professor Stern' suggests a variety of implications 
^Tor curriculum development/reforaw These irtfclude, but are not limited to: 

> Emphasis en probfem solving, *ext>erimenUtIon and* ^Independent 
^ Inquiry as a means of changing basid technological principle*; 
^ 2. eAiphasIs in the InstructJonaJ setting or practical experience with 
■ the r«al world -©f work condlti6ns, afid ' ' . ; 
3. » emphasis In .competencies ne^ed tAaf^ect reliable, durable, efflcl- 
/ ently-produced Qood% and services. ' * 

In tffe latter sUges of ttie paper. Or- S$ern suggests that we qjjantify 
productivity by quelifying the relationship that exists between the conditions 
under which gbods and services are produced and the quality, durability, 
r,ellabillty 'and efficiency by wMJ^ the goods and services are 'offered. 

From my experiertte, \ telRd to view the decline In productivity and 
resulting curriculum needs fro* thre^different perspective* not unlike Pro-' 
fessor.stirrv's, but somewhat 'dl/ferently oroaplted. I view the Influences of 
' productivity from private sector, human •Welopment and public sect6r per- 
spectives. The private sector Influence Is^sely aligned. In some ^eipecU> 
with the. technological v^polnt that Professor stem descrlb^, yet somewhat- 
broader. The human development Influences, are closely- aligrM with the Ana- 
lyist/BehavIorist vl^w.d'eetribed by Profe^r Stern, The pAbllc' sector Influ- 
em^s are also discussed In Professor Stem's paper vis a vis an OSHA per- 
spective. • \ ^ . ^ 
♦ "i * ' . . ♦ 

\ In the pr ivate sector , predominant influences ion productivity Include low 
Inveeimeni in plant equipment and technolbgical research; Increased, labor 
costs and^ shortages; lower rate of rpajor Innnovitlon,*^ capIUI ^hortages^ and 
Increased ,costs for raw material^ and energy, |t Is clear that technological 
advancement can Increase productivity^ However, .techpotoglcal advancement 
wHI not. In my opirflon. Increase pi»5*^tlvity If the real resources are not' 
available to support that advance, noted economist, . William MIernyk, 
suggests that "we cannot have perpetual growth In a technologicel vfcrld: 
Our resources are finite, For my money, some vocational education .'dollar^ 
should be prlorltlzedf to effect, wherever possiM, the training and service 
capebllitles of those lpef»ons that are developing renewable energy Sources. 
Without renewable eriergy to^eupport technological edvancet, we can expect 
diminishing returns for our technology. ■ ^ * * 

From a human development perspective r such factor^ as public* h<^tIUty 
Joward business; inflation; decline in the work ethic; a shift In thej^Age of 
the* labor force; increased perception of what labor, can do for Jf; ' poor 
quality goods and Increa'sed absenteeism; an ^unwillingness to defer Iftwnedlate 



reward and gratification, and job security concerns are paramount Chambers 
of Commerce all over this country call it "economic literacy " It 'is that 
^unusual part of the human work consciousness that some call the affective 
ifeomam, ^o merit's lifestyle We have gone to the other side of the pendu- 
lum from an almost "holy" view of work to a view that perceives work as a 
way to the good life (to spend, buy and use) In the process, we ha>^ 
somewhere inextricably woven. the concept of "undesirable*^ jobs Vocational 
education dollars can be put to use in our schools to bring the pendulum 
back in the middle somewhere. We need to meve from a slightly melancholy 
view of work to one in which, ft simply becomes a "good cause"--not at all an 
ea^sy curriculum task.« ^ ' ^ 

Proo^a 'public s'^ctor mfiuence , such factors as; health and safety, 
legislation, government grants not renewed without demonstrated short-term 
progress, a cherished belief that our "leaders" can pu4l it out, and economic 
policies that stifle rather than stimulate investment are all areas which Effect 
production We find, for example, the- public sector competing with private 
industry for limited capital dollars to meet an ever increasing debt s^vice. 
A university ybrofessor is expected to "publish pr perish" . often before re- 
search is completed. We support very little long term research and develop- 
« ment ^^ts in our y own SUie Board office- We just simply capnot always ' 

show IRsroom applicability for research and development m ftve years as 
* vocational education' law requires. These influences are all coupled with my 
concern that vocational education teachers in this countz-y are hard to iind as 
^ the profession no longer offers the inc*ntives necessary to meet the standard 
of living we all expect. *. * » 

From a vocational education perst>eGtive, an emphasis needs to be placed 
on solid leaderships-leadership > that is Concerned about the bafance between 
business, industry, labor and govern|ment. We need to define howVocalionaK^ 
education can influence these public sector influences which inhibit produc-^ 
tivity. • ^ ' ^ 

^ ^ * From perspective, the productivity equation is at least as cornpl^ as 
• Professor Stern suggests m his paper. Cbaracteristtcs such as durability, 
reliability and quality are, in my opinion, meas^ures of the effects of produc- 
tivity. We need to concern ourselves in vocation* education with just where 
we can legitimately impact on productivity. We cannot do it all. 

In some fashion, '^productivity is equal to many factors associated with 
private sector, human development, and public sector influences. What 
vocational education leaders need to do is clearly define ho^, in fact, thdse ^ 
influences affect productivity. People like Taylor, Schaumaker,' Miernyk, 
> Kaufman and Orucker have defined many of the influences for us already 
. We desperately need to decide just where vocational education fits. Then we 
can ' clearly deffne the long"* term curriculum and^ professional development 
nejids for vocational education. ' 
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. \ Cloting R«fharkt tp SymOotkm Partlcipanto > 

• l^upert N. Evans ^ » 

• I *am ti6\, going to' summarize what has been presented to ydu In the last, 
few days. There Is no way anybody can do that, or at least no way that I * 
can do it. Instwd, I ^j^ant to make a few comments about what seemed to me " 
to be some of 'Jhe more Important issues th^it have be«n raised and have not 
been raised. We. have not said much about/ "Why alt this Interest In produc- 

' tlvlty?", and I thjnk therp Is a verTreal j^eason for It— that Is that we al- 
^ready have underway-a sharp decline In our standard ^f living. This decline 
."1$ principally being brought about by- Increases In InUrnatlonal prices for oil 
,and other raw materials which ^re affecting "the ernire world.- ^ believe that 
there afe onty three ways to slow or possibly to counteract this decline In 
Qwr standard , of living. ,Flrst, to increase our labor force participation .more 
rfpldly than we incrfase thp number tff consumers? We have done a pretty . 
fjood job of that> Second,, to increase private sector employment, rather than 
public sector employment. • We have done something wfth that^ And third, to 
increase productivity. • 

Pn* point came through distinctly during our two days of discussions: 
IncreasirVg productivity has c6sts. .There Is not any free, lunch in produc- 
tivity ir^rease just as In mos^ other things. Sometimes we have gpot, how- 
ever, sharply differentiated between, increases in productivity of Individuals, 
enterprises, or nations. All threcr^ of these presumably lead to gains In 
standards .of living. That -is, the- increases in the productivity bf an Indi- 
vidual are likelv; .to lead to Increases In that IridivlduaMs standard of living. 
Similarly, ipcreaseau In the productivity, of enjerpr^^es and of nations are 
likely. to J/»ad to iircreases In the standards of living of those involved with 
those enterprises an«t»nations. • ' 

* ^ ^ « * : . 

^ Increases In, the pfpductiviiar or^nterprise^; it seems to 'me, can be 
actompllshed through IncrVasing ^e pr^uctivlty of their current workers,^or 
through displacing workers wltl) productive capital (as opposed -to clpltal that 
Is expended qp- ^things which do not J[ead to production), or through replacing * 
less effective individuals with ^ more productive Individuals. These three 
"""'■^ obviously have different effects on Individuals. -Increasing the ^ro- 



ductmty of .current workers tends to p9 good for current workers If they 
were and wilt be no^ working too hard*. Displacing of workers through In- 
creasing the use of productive capital li not genecally regarded by those 
' displaced workers as, having been good for them. »And thf attitudes toward 
tha replacing of less productive Individuals with more productive Individuals 
defends on whether you are one of fhose /being replaced or one of those who 
is doing the replacing. These three options are being exercised^ very differ- 
ently i In Japan than in the United States, very differently In union* and In 
nonurfcaoJ establishments, very differ^dtly In lar^e and . if>' small enterprises 
and they affect poor people very 1|jff|r»entty. - * 

There are some interesting differences In the timing o( training for, 
productivity. Nations are more likely to train workers at/.the bottom of the 
economic cycle, while enterprises do their training when «tthe economy is 
expandingl. Vocational education is designed to do the same amount of train'- 
Ing regardless of t^ie sute pf the ^jtoconomic cycle Therj8fore, vocational 
education Is the only agency that Is doing any tuning at all on the down 
side of the economic cycle. * • » 

Wh*en^ nations exclude unprqjductlve wooers f^'work, most feel sdme* 
what of an obligation to keep these excjuded workers from starving. Enter* 
prises -do not have that particular morality.. This, It seems to Tne, Icifds 
nations to encourage actions which removW persons from ^welfare and allow - 
them to ^be at least marginally productive, /because then the /latlon does not 
have to pay for keeping tfeem frpm starving So^ nations, more than enter- 
prises, ^are interested If^ encouraging Ind^^/ldual gains In p^roductlvlty. En- 
^erprlses/ttnd- to be interested In emajpylng workeY-s wlt>) the highest levels 
df productivity they can find, rather than In taking very*unprOductive work- . 
'^erS'and tuning them into marginally productive workers. 
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In view oft.our interest in productivity, it was intelesting to me to look 
at "a very recently cpmplled tabulation of vocational /education" outcomes^ 
There were, believe it or not^ 252 outcomes listed f on/ vocation a! education, 
,but careful reading on my part could not find producjifvjty inferred even once 
Jn ihat^list of ^52 outcomes, ^ 

.F4njrtty, some random comntfents. During the last couple of days, Sweden 
•was mentioned again and again, I thoroughly enjoyed a quote from a recent 
study in Sweden m which they were looking at the future of Swedish employ- 
ment.. I quote, "Linear extrapolation indicates thdt in a few years no one will 
'^e producing anything m agriculture or.ir^ustry and half gf the Swedes ^ill 
, be fully occupied. taking care of the-other'half 

,S* ' ' . * ^ 

One of the most striking sets of figures that I heard in our two days 
was Marilyn Flynn's note of the investment we make in 21 years of a person^s 
life ifnhe person goes to college This amounts to about $90,000. A similar 
mvestment^/or 31 years for a typical AFDC child is about $20^000. ' ^ 

I thinly ^e vidw productivity unr^hstlcally unless wer look carefuiiy at 
Professor Steven's term, "incumbent insecurity." Insecurity of incumbents, 
howev/er yoa phrase it, is the obverse of a searc^i for a predictable, cofnforr 
table environment. We must recognize* that the primary goal of vfrtually 
eyery worker , is the protection of that worker's job. Everything that we do 
or think pr say* abowt productivity and vocational education mus| take this 
into account. This m^Kes one^think, of course, <jf asking the. general ques- 
tion, "Who are th^ winners' and who are the losers as we 'develop produc- 
tivity?" There arje losers as welt as winners. There are costs. " 

I was b^glnmng'to think we were going to* get away from here witfwut 
ever asking questions abotjt the productivity of » the trainer. FortunateTy, 
Professor Stern brought us back on track, the papers on special ^education 
also had a bit ^o say abouL productivity of thrf trainer. This is a vital part 
of productivity, surely. A recent article talks Sbout the, success of institu- 
tions and the failure of their task, (t talks about skid r3w missions and says 
essenttaiiy that \f a skid row mission is to continue to exist as an instKutTon, 
It must fail in its 'task, You can expand_thls->conc«pt -a-U>U--lO"4ook at pris-^ 
ons, sheltered workshops and rehabilitation couitseling. All of these *g roups 
need to fail m their tasks in< order to jet their institutions survive. A^ part 
of looking at failure, we need to' look at how often tcainees are recycled 
through the system. How long do they stay in the system Ten-year doc- 
toral programs recycle doctoral students. A four-year high school vocational 
program may create some task failures subconsciously in order to be sure that 
the institution survfves. 



f, at hc^ we 



I was amazed, frankly, at hd^ we came Up with what seenfs to be to bt 
three completely ^different definitions of productivity-. I heard an aln^JSt 
unstated definition in which productivity was seen as* "the output per worker 
per unit of time." More formally it was identified as "the amount of output 
ref^ve to input." Finally, Professor Stern ^tood productivity right on its 
^ar by suggesting « a measure of « personal productivity which says that in a 
work setting which allows you to produce at all, the worse the work setting, 
the more productive you must'be. At least that is the way I understood him. 
f am not sure hov^ one ought to act in order to maximize productivity under 
that definition. * 

I still have questions, after our two days, of'^liow we can reconcile our 
needs for productivity with our values about occupational, social and^ geo- 
graphic mobility, i do not knt>w the answers, but f wish i did. 

I must say thdt I come away from two days of presehtations and dis' 
cushions much better informed about the Tssues, more aware of some of the 
problems, but even more .un&ure tt^n before «ak>oUt the solutions. That U 
almost a definition of education, so it is clear, that the last two days ^ave 
been an education for me. ^ v * / 
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tivlty in tlw Workforc*: 
nal Cdocation Perspectlyee^ 



James A / Leach " » 

Maoagers do a<Jot of" Ulkihg about higher productivity being the key 
to hightr^profits. On .that Ijejiet, 'we have built so-called professional * 
management Into a laboratory science io concerned, with efficiency, 
automation, time- and motion studies, and work simplification that many 
of us have overlooked the ^man beings. whose work lives are defined ^ 
by those bloodless concepts. • * 

One of the first questions of concerrf to. vocational educators raised In 
this monbgraph was, ''Why should ye be concerned With XTm tppic gf produc- 
tivity in the workforce?".^ A second question, of obvious .Importance to I'e- 
searchers, askied," "What difference would It make If we- knew naore about pro-.* 
ductlvlty?''. The purpose of this paper Is to present responses to these 
questions from a vocational educator's point of view. The Wrst part of the 
paper will offer a rationale for^'the concern with, and involvement^ of, vo- 
catlonat education In .the topic of productivity Irf the workforce. The seconil 
part of the paper wri'l suggest what differences or outcomes might result froni 
knowii>g' more aboCit tha topic._ • ' . 

A Rationale for Vocational Ecftfeatlon Involvement / 

Recehtly^, ^the American public has become enlightened concerning the. 
lading product ivify-of the nation^s workforce. Declining productivity has 
been spotlighted as a major cause of Inflation. Irving Morrissett stated the 
relationship simply: "The most Important basic fact about inflation and income 
is that If average Income incr^asei by more than average productivity, infla-^ 
tion must result." Virtually everyone is concerned with Inflation. The 
nation's economic downturn, in particular the rate of inflation, has made the 
productivity of the workforce a professed concern of many disciplines obtside 
economics. ' - * , . 

jn'^many respects, the productivity of tha. workforce has always been a- 
concern of vocational education. By Its very nature, vocational education has 
concergtrated on the appropriate preparation of youth for> participation \rt the 
workforce. In recent>ears, this -missiort 'has expanded to serve additional 
populations besides youth and has begun to place emphasis on preparing 
people for job maintenance and job mobility as well as job acquisition. The 
assumption hasT been made, 1 think, that adequate preparation for an occupa- 
tion Inherently Incorporates achievement of ^ adequate productivity Stand- 
ard. If these' productivity Standards are no longer adequatcy per^P$, as 
Stern pointed out In -an- Earlier papeh in yils monograph, quantitative pro- 
ductivity standards, as well as, qu^ltatlve standards, heed tj) be empnaslzed 
In vocational education programs. ^ 

* As <;uestlons are asked^ regarding the reasons for the declinlfii jirbduc- 
tlvlty of the workforce, so ^po .wjll questions br asked about the Preparation 
of those" workers. If productivity continues to decline or falls to Increase, 
vocatlonaf education will, in my opinion,, be a^ed to dp ^ethTg about it. 
This se«mi to be^ a safe pr^dictlop since Ichools have afway^' been, to a 
certain extent, j reflectfon of society's Ills and are almost always expected to 
cure them. If the -traditional pattern ^olds up, theXdemand/for Schools to 
solve the probtem will ccime from many segments pf society Jn<^ludlng business 
and Industry, laj^r, and government. " ' ^ * L 

In . view of the expected pressure to^ help pr^epare a more productive 
workforte, vocational education can choose to make the necessary adjustments 
In Its programs to emphasize the qu^ntitati"ve aspects of working. This may/ 
in some manner, help to alleviate tfie problem in the short-run. There are, 
however, obvious tradeoffs involved (n this jfppnoach such as possible reduc- 
tions in Jthe quality of work performed or even In ^e quality of working life. 
Vocational education can chodfee to respond in another^Jind, \ thlnk,^,!nor^ 
Important fashion, Vocational education cart help Jo Investfb^te the concept of 
productivity in the workforce to determine mora appropriate solutions to ^ the 
problem. • , . • ^ , - 

' , The concept of productivity cuts^ across all occuptl6nal areas In voca^ 
tlonaf education and Is of equal importance to each.* As haa been pointed out 



' the previous papers, productivity is a complex concept with measurement 
difficulties and various causal factors. These factors include: capital forma- 
tlon, technological, advancement, and labor utilization. The literature points 
to the fact that much needs to be learned regarding the relationships among 
these factors and their effects on productivity. Indeed, new measurement 
techniques and standards may need to be explored. 

Obviously, vocational education is directly linked to, and_inay be most 
concerned with, the labor utilizati^ factor and human capital ,fpnpation. 
Vocational education has an opportuijl^ for, and $ legitimate concern m, tlie 
pursuit of disciplined Inquiry regarding t^ls facet of productivity. Vocatidnal 
education shades the responsibility of adding to the understanding of the 
concept of producti^ty in the workforce. * 

Potential Outcomes 

Any effort to predict potential oatcomes of an effiJrt^by vocafional educa- 
tion to become actively involved In researfch on the conce*pt of productivity is 
at, best incomplete. The possibiliilies or the differences if^an mal<e are most 
assuredly unknown. The following four possibilities are not meant to repre- 
sent ^n exhaustive list of potential outcomes but, rather, ^re p^-esented as 
examples of what might resfllt. ^ 

First, an obvious outcomfe .might be increased' productivity of the work;;- 
force. If more is krtown about the" concept, more can be done to manipulate" 
the factors involved, including labor. Manipulation of the lak>or factor is not 
a new concept and does not necessarily have to be undesirable. Concepts 
ysuch as participative management, job sharing, participative iownersh^, and 
"self- renewal require further research. Much can be learned about 'what 
motivates workers to be more productive. Wq know very little about what the 
incentives should be or the effe«s of Incentives^ on productivity or on the 
wor4<er. ^ 

Some ''observers b;^eve that the point of, dhninlshirTg returns has been 
reached in^technologlcat^dvances and that the' labor factor is.^jvi key to in- 
creasing productivity, James Bere, Chairman and. Chief Executive Official of 
the Borg-Warner Corporation, stated ^at "the real untapped, asset at most 
corporations .is t^e energy of the human spirit and that It lies waltlna like a 
colled spring to release enormous potentials for higher productivity." Why 
some workers are more productive than others or why some environments are 
more conducive to higher productivity need tb be looked at In new and differ- 
ent ways. ^ ^ 

*^ 

Within this framework, much more can be learned about- the concept of 
"Incumbent Insecurity*' suggested by 3tevens in ar pj!;'evious paper, jn thOr* 
monograph. The use of various techniques tOv protect one's'job may bu%^ 
- psychological burdei^which surely affects productivity; but in which, direction 
or to what extent Is not known. 

A second outcome of research on the labor factor might ^be new measiJre- 
ment techr^iques. Perhaps economists hiVe tended to concentrate on too- 
narrow a range of factors in explaining and measuring prodtictivity 'growth. 
Current methods t«nd to shun less tangible e^nd, to this point, fess measur- 
able factors such 4s worker discontent or the' effects xf leisure. >Campbel(, 
McConnell points o«t that after assessing the quan'&ative impact of a number 
of conventional factors in the productivity slowdown - thp Recline jn the 
growth of capital ^ per man-hour, the real decline in research and development 
outlays, sectorial and demographic shifts In the labor ^Jorce, apd so forth - 
the Council of Economic Advisers admit^hat; ^"the rfia^sons for "the slowdown"* 
are not fully understood at ' this time because the decline , in productivity 
growtt? j^ppears to l>e larger than the sum of the estirnated effects^ of these 
factors."^ ^ > . 

A third outcome of research and development on productivity might be a 
greater voice and role for vocational education in establishing and carrying 
out manpower policy in this nation. Productivity and its related- concejits will 
be an integral aspect of any manpqweP policy development. The future rple 
of vocational education in the development and delivery of rfianpower programs 
may depend in large part on the leadership it displays m identifying and 
dealing with^complex problems such as productivity In the workforce. 
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Finally, a fourth outcome of vocational education involvement in research 
and development on the concept of productivity may be at least a partial 
answer to the question of how mlich emphasis is to bt placed in this country 
on the output, of work. Stated in another way, what is the relationship 
between productivity growth and the quality of life? 

David Eastburn has made, the distinction ^between "economic man" and 
"social man." Economic man is concerned*- with production, quantity, mone- 
tary values, work and discipline, and competition. Social man Is concerned 
with distribution, quality, human value, self*realization, .and cooperation. 
McConnell observed that: "perhaps society in some subtle fashion is render- 
ing a decision that more is not better. < A tacit consensus that social man 
should prevail over economic man may be emerging. A Recline in productivity 
growth is an expected consequence of such^ a decision . " I 

Another peVhaps more Utopian view is ^that methods can and must be de- 
veloped to reap the benefits from both the econorf^(« , and social thrusts. Much 
more needs to be learned in order to preserve ^or expand, the social welfare 
while dealing with the econotfiic realities that aft^t tt. 

Conclusion 

Productivity in its simplist terms is the relationship between outputs and 
resource inputs. Productivity depends on the quantity and quality of these 
inputs. It would appear that vocational education can have its greatest 
impact on the labor input. 

The decline In productivity ^growth may be only an indicator of a work- 
force that wants a change. The questions for vocational -education may be 
what kinds of changes will they be and what roles should vocational education 
play in these changes. If the roots of the productivity problem lie in funda- 
mental shifts in societal values concerning work or in major institutional 
changes, than appropriate remedial .measures are less evident and decidedly 
more complex than the available methods. If this Is the case, large portions 
of subsidies' for education and iti^nppwer development might best be devoted 
to research and development activities designed to learn more about the 
concept Of productivity in the workforce. 
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